MILWAUKER, JANUARY, 1886. ~'Pems: {1.0 Your in Advance 


O—A COMPLETE—o 


ROLLER MILL! 


For Grinding Screenings, Corn, for Meal or Feed, Oats, Bar- 
ley, Rice, Rye, Wheat Cockle, ete. 


Published b 
HARRISON CawKER. | VOL. 20, No. 3. 


ONE-THIRD TO ONE-HALF GREATER 
THR SAME POWER, THA y F 
THE MARKE 


Simple, Durable, Cheap 


Sond for Descriptive Circular. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


EDW. P. ALLIS & C0,, 


RELIANCE WORKS, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


APACITY WITH 
MILL, ON 


ODELL’S ROLLER MILL SYSTEM 


Is now in successful operation in a large number of mills, both large 
and small, on hard and sort wheat, and is meeting with unparalleled 
success. All the mills now running on this system are doing very fine 
and close work, and we are in receipt of the most flattering letters from 
millers. References and letters of introduction to parties using the 
Odell Rolls and System, will be furnished on application to all who de- 
sire to investigate. 


*¢@dell’s Roller Mill3* 


Invented and Patented by U. H. ODELL, the builder of several of the 
largest and best Gradual Reduction Flour Mills in the country. 


AN ESTABLISHED SUCCESS! 


We invite particular attention to the following 


POINTS or SUPERIORITY 


posmented by the Odell Roller Mill over all competitors, all of which are 
roadly covered by patents, and cannot be used on any other machine. 

1. It is driven entirely with belts, which are so arranged as to be 
equivalent to giving each of the four rolls a separate driving-belt from 
the power shaft, thus obtaining a positive differential motion which 
cannot be had with short belts. 

2. Itis the only Koller Mill in market which can instantly be 
stopped without throwing off the driving-belt, or that has ade- 
quate tightener devices for taking up the stretch of the driving-belts, 

8. It is the only Roller Millin which one movement of a hand 
lever spreadsthe rolls apart and shuts off the feed at the same 
time. The reverse movement of this lever brings the rolls back agaln 
sractly into working position and at the same time turns on the 

eed. 

4. It is the only Koller Mill in which the movable roll-beariugs may 
be adjusted to and from the stationary roll-bearings without disturb- 
ing the tension-spring. 

5. Our Corrugation is a decided advance over all others, It pro- 
duces a more even granulation, more middlings of uniform shape 
and size, and cleans the bran better, 


WE USE NONE BUT THE BEST ANSONIA ROLLS. 


Our Corr anarion differs from all others, and produces less Break 
Flour and Middlings of Better Quality, 

Mill owners adopting our Roller Mills will have the benefit of Mr 
Odell’s advice, and long experience in arranging mills. Can furnish 
machines on short notice. For further information, apply in person 
or by letter to the sole manufacturers, 


«STILWELL & BIERCE MANUFACTURING CO., DAYTON, 0., U. §. A. 


Agents for Du Four’s Bolting Cloth, Or, GEORGE GC, TIETJEN, Gen’l Traveling Agt. for the Northwest, Republican House, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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CUMMER ENGINE @O., 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


MILLS UNIVERSAL FLOUR DRESSER 


GUARANTEED TO BE SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER BOLTING DEVICE FOR 
CLEAR, CLEAN 


OF ALL GRADES OF FLOUR. 


They cannot be beat on any Stock, and are being exten- 
sively adopted for the entire Bolting in new mills 


Pinely Designed and Mechanically Constructed. 
Slow Speed. 


Occupies Small Space, and has Immense Capacity 


For Price Lists, Sizes and Dimensions send to the 


CLEVELAND, OIO. 


Milwaukee & Northern Railroad, 


THE OLD RELIABLE ROUTE. 


17 Miles the Shortest Line 


—10o— 
GREEN BAY, 
Fort Howard, Depere, Menasha, 


Neenah, and Appleton, 
Marinette, Wis,, and Menominee, Mich, 


——THE NEW ROUTE TO—— 
New London, Grand Rapids, and all points in 


OENTRAL AND NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


‘The new line to Menominee is now completed, and 
opens to the public the shortest and best route fo all 
points on the Michigan Peninsula. 


CONNECTION, 


AT PLYMOUTH with the BASrOv ERD and Fond du 
Lac Division Chicayo & North-Western R’y for She- 
boygan and Fond du Lac. 

AT FOREST JUNCTION with Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
and Western Rolle ave 

AT GREEN BAY with Chicago & North Western and 
Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul Railroads, for all 
points North and West. 


Cc. B, DUTTON, General Supt. 


(H.PEASE@SON ELKHART IND. N 
DESIGN& BUILD Mi acu! 


PECIAL AUTOMA1 gp" 22 
> po A Grcufar 


A. BLOEDEL, 


Manufacturing 


Jeweler 8 Diamond Setter, 


Dealer in 


WATCHES, OLOOKS, JEWELRY, 


Silver and Plated Ware. 


Special Attention Given to Repairing. 


No. 106 GRAND AVE, 


Cor, Wost Water ct., 
MILWAUERES, wis. 


The Wilcox Tailings Cleaner 


THIS IS A NEW MACHINE WHICH MILLER 
MUST HAVE. 


Immense Reduction in Low Grade ! 
TESTIMONIALS. Indispensable in any Mill! 


Cream City Mills, Milwaukee, Wis , September 9, 1885. 
The Cockle Separator Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gents: In regard to the Wilcox Tailings Cleaner that we are using on tailings, we take pleasure in 
acknowledging it as an improvement that millers must have, as the results are valuable upon several 
points From its peculiar construction it adapts itself to handling tailings superior to anything we 
ave ever seen. We hope it will have the success a good machine deserves. 
Very truly yours, A. W. CURTIS & OO., Proprietors. 
ED. PHILLIPS, Head Miller, 


The Cockle Separator Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Rochester, Mich., gentemnber 11, 1885, 

Gents: I take pleasure in informing you that 1 have been running a Wilcox Tailings Cleaner for a 
few months, and find it truly to be the “Miller's Friend.” It makes pre Rar caes separations than 
any other machine in the market, and gets all the Middlings out of the Tailings, FeduoIne: low grade 
to about two per cent. If I could not get another machine like it I would not sell a 000, 


$ I 
Yours truly, . H. COWDEN, 
2 Write for circulars and prices, 


GOCKLE SEPARATOR MFG. CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Manufacturers of Kurth's Patent Improved Cockle Separator, Richardson’s Dustless Oat Separator, 
f Beardslee’s Patent Graln Cleaner, and Wilcox’s Tailings Clea 
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SH0A 


No. 14S. George St., York, Pa, 


"Bd “09 Je]SeouRy ‘BUeSTIID 


Office 


It is the BEST constructed and finished 
Turbine and gives better PERCENTAGE 
with part or full gate, and is sold for LESS 
MONEY per horse power than any other 
Water Wheel, New Pamphlet sent Free. 


Improved -+-Walsh +Double-+Turbine 


‘This wheel has a perfect 
fitting cylinder gate and 
draft tube combined, and 
allows no water to escape 
when closed. 


POWER GUARNRTEED 


equal to any wheel on the 
market using equal amount 
of water, Address for par- 
‘tioulars, 


B. H. & J. SANPORD, 
Phenix Iron Works, 
Sheboygan Falls, Wis. 


Made entirely of STEKL, 
ONE MAN with it can 
easily move a loaded car, 
Will not slip on ice or 
grease. 

Manufactured by 


E. P. DWIGHT, 


Dealer in Railroad Supplies, 407 
PUSHER Iibrary St. Philadelphia, Ba, 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 
a 
VAN DUZEN'S 
Mechanical Boiler Cleaner 


Takes out all mud and scale 
caren propeieney from the 
water of Steam Boilers, kee) 
ing it clean and free from all 
impurities. Send for circu- 

yj lars. Manufactured by C4 


MOUZEN, Cincinnati, 


STEAL 


JAMES LEFFEL’S IMPROVED 


WATER WHEEL, 


Pine New Pamphlet for 1886. 


The “OLD RELIABLE” with Improvements, making it the Most Per- 

fone aaeuine Bean Be comer cng the aL est and the Smallest 
eels, under bot ie Highest and Lowest Heads in thi . 

new Pooket Wheel Book sent free. Address, rl ale aR 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio, 
and 110 Liberty St., New York City. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.) 


POOLE & HUNT’S 
Leffel Turbine Water Wheel 


Made of best material and in best style of workmanship. 


Machine Molded Mill Gearing 
From 1 to 20 feet diameter, of any desired face or Biteh, molded by our own spE- 


OIAL MACHINERY, Shaft: ng, Pulleys, and Hangers, of the latest 
and most improved designs. 


Mixers and General Outfit for Fertilizer Works. 
4a@ Shipping Facilities the Best in all Directions. 


POOLE & HUNT, Baltimore, Md. 


N. B.—Speocial attention given to Heavy Gearing for Pulp and Paper Mills, 
. (Mention this paper when you write to us.) 


Pe Heat's Lapeer. Turbine 


Tl 


This Wheel is considered one of the most 
correct that has been devised, gives the highest 
results, and, with late improvements, is now 
the best, most practical, and efficient Partial 
Gate Wheel in existence. 

For Economy, Strength, Simplicity, Dura- 
bility, and Tightness of Gate, it has no equal. 

State your requirements, and send for 
Catalogue to 


T. G. Alcott & Son, 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 
[Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 


Rolls Re-Ground ¢ Re-Corrugated 


—_—TO ORDER.—— 


Also, Porcelain Rolls Re-Dressed, 


Our Machinery for this purpose is very accurate, Can do work promptly. 


Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


4 i FROM 1-4 to 15,000 LBS. WEIGHT, 
iN T E EL True to Pattern, sound, solid, free from blow-holes, and of un- 


equaled strength. 
Stronger, and more durable than fron forgings in any position or 
Works, CHESTER, PA. 
[Mention this paper when you write to us.] 


te jervi ‘hatever. 
40,000 Cts NK SHAFTS and 80,000 GEAR WHEELS of this steel 
now running prove this, 


CRANK SHAFTS and GEARING ayeeal ee 
STEEL 


CASTINGS of every description, 
Send for Circulars and Prices to 


CHESTER STEEL CASTINGS Co. 
Office, 407 LIBRARY S8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


i 
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Preserve your Copies of the 
2 MARVELLOUS PRICES. *& 


BOOKS FOR THE MILLION "UNITED oon MILLER 


Complete Novels and Other Works, by Famous Authors, Almost Given Away! 
‘The following books are published io ater I aeervit form, wm of them handsome! f Mlastrated, aod atl are printed 
from good type r. They treat of a gres jety of subjects, aud we think uu oue can examine the ' 
is the or she would like sens. In cloth bound form these books would cost $1.00 
Each book 11 o 
‘This is the book 16. At the Work + 
" a Th Dueh- 
ie ee i 
ete 
rack: 


ded Ul they aried. and | Wardeu. author of 
‘od T 
me ‘Adornment, so eo 
ject, coutaluiug easy aud 
for making fancy baskets, wall 

pro 


‘This binder is suitable for binding your copies of 
the Unirep States MILLER for two or more years, 
any required number can be taken out without dis- 
Ravel. Hy’ 8, L. Fase turbing its contents. Binders made for all Publica- 


S Novels. By Mri Gabel, tions, for binding Music, ete. 


Deep, A Novel By Wilkle Coins ITS EQUAL CANNOT BE FOUND. 


iu White,” ete. 


fey Tey Mapped aildaed Send post paid for $1.10, Address 
‘A Novel, By the Author of" Dora 


nner B/N sce UNITED * STATES * MILLER, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS, 


needle work, embroidery, @t6., ele, 


te for Laties aud Gentlemen, 
breeding, giving We rules of 


correspondence, giving ) 
jon of letters of every | Hay, author of © 

26. John How 
Mulock author of 


ta 
Gentlemen, a complete gui: 
Hale direcilons, for, the oo 
janumerable form: 


ream. A Novel, By the 
te 
rete A. Novel. By Miss MB, 


D * Beci 

gr by ya ter “TRIUMPH” CORN SHELLER 
xperimenta, larriage. A Novel. By Wiikle Coblins, CAPACITY 

ete, with simple | A'Novel. By Aire. Ann 8, 8tephens 2000 BUSHELS PER DAY, 


‘he Home Cook Book and Family Physl- Shells wet or dry corn. 
lan, containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes 


‘em, Recltations and Ki 


a large 
for achool exhibition iin 


public and 


CHEAPEST AND BEST SHELLER, 


ot PAIGE MANUF'G CO., 


No. 12 Fourth St., Painesville, 


son ailments by simy 4 

. Manners and Customs in Far Away Lands, bar ‘Eaalen lent on 
. ae Interesting and instructive book of travel als, describ’ | Novel By Etta W. Pier 
ng the peculiar life, habits, manners and customs of the | 35. A Golden Dawn. A Rovel. hy: th 
people of foreign countries; illustrated, “Nera a Thorne,’ ete. 

12, Bixteen Complete Stories by Popalar Authors, Valerto’s Fate. A Novel. By Mrs. Alexander, 
Cehenl love, humorous and detective stor 
Cdl ite }. of adventure, of railway lif 

fn 


teraat! 
tof Wit, Hum 


home remedy. 


cine 
otek ave By Wilkie Collins, author 
White, 
ae ney ies, Henry Wood, author of GANZ & CO 
y Rs 
a 


reat Reaatn avr aur Budapest, Austria-Hungary. 


The Bud 
collection ‘of the funny stories. sketches, aneod 
and Jokes that have beea written for some 

14. Useful Knowledgo for the Mil 
book of useful information for all, upon many flows 
aibjctes illustrated 

. Called Back. A Novel, By Hugh Conway, avthor 

of Dee Days,” ete. 


of "agua Heder" The Mill on the Plonsy” ete. 


We are the first introducers of the Chilled Iron Roll- 


end any two of these books and our eatalogue. containiny 
OURU E PEER: all leading papers and books for 6 centa in stamps, Any ers for milling purposes, and hold Letters Patent for 
Wows RUNEQUA ML 0 i. Franklin News €o., Philad’a, Pa. ie United Benyse) OF Sinan Ome A MOE PRE Mae 


[Mention this paper when you write to us.] 


A 600 Barrel Roller Mill in Wisconsin fitted up with all 
modern improvements and having rail and lake transportation 
facilities at its doors, can be bought at a very low price and on 
easy terms. A rare chance for a profitable investment. Address 
for further particulars, UNITED STATES MILLER, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


The only thoroughly practical work on Modern 
e Milling in the English language designed for the 


use of operative millers only. 


[OUIS H. GIBSON’S 


Gradual Reduction Milling. 


Contains 429 pages, many cuts, and diagrams for a 100-barrel mill, 70-barrel mill, a 50-barrel mill, and a 500-barrel 
mill. Full of interesting and valuable matter. Publisher’s price $3.00. Will be furnished with the United 
States Miller for $3.50, postage prepaid. Send in your orders at once to 


E. HARRISON CAWKER, 


Publisher UNITED STATES MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis, 


TLS Ee oe a AO Tee BEER CTE IT Tee ORT ee he PT 
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Published b 
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MILWAUKEE, JANUARY, 1886, : 


GRAIN HERE AND ABROAD. 


Our Consul-General at London reports that 
the depression affecting the cultivation of 
cereals in Great Britain has reached its acut- 
est stage. American competition and bad 
seasons have borne most heavily on British 
wheat growers, and the acreage of wheat in 
Great Britain the present year has fallen 74+ 
per cent. as compared with last year’s. From 
other sources come statements about the de- 
pressing effect of American competition 
upon agriculture in the British isies. The 
farmers of Yorkshire have recently formed 
a co-operative society in order that they may 
sell produce directly to the consumer and get 
rid of the middleman and his profits. Care- 
ful observers report that agriculture in Scot- 
land is in very bad condition. Many farms 
have been deserted and are degenerating to 
a wild state like the abandoned farms on the 
hills in some parts of New England. But 
the trouble in Scotland, while due in the first 
place to foreign competition, has been pro- 
longed and intensified by high rents. 

We do not see, however, that it is Ameri- 
can competition which the British wheat 
grower just now has cause to fear, It was 
announced not long ago that in the six West- 
ern states that furnish the greater part of 
our winter wheat crop the acreage had been 
decreased at the last sowing, and that the 
reports indicated a tendency to turn from 
wheat to other crops. This decrease of acre- 
age was caused by the low price of wheat, 
and the low price of our wheat has been 
caused in the main by the competition of In- 
dia and Australia in the British wheat mar- 
ket, although the prevailing depression of 
industry and trade has had some effect in 
that direction. January wheat was sold in 
Chicago on Saturday for 88% cents, but still 
there is substantially no export demand. 
Owing to aremarkable decrease in the.quan- 
tity, exported, our. visible supply is enorm- 
ous, notwithstanding the deficiency in the 
last crop It is the cheap wheat of India 
and other countries that is breaking down 
the English wheat grower now, and the 
effect of its introduction in Europe is felt in 
this country. The average price of wheat in 
more than 150 English towns, week before 
last, was as low as the lowest price reached 
last year. This low price is not due to the 
sale of American wheat in England at low 
prices. The attitude of England toward 
American wheat is indicated by the Mark- 
Lane Express, which said recently: ‘Great 
Britain is, at the present time, quite inde- 
pendent of American red wheats. We do 


not need tite and we ae: ace want iene 
| and the one great danger is that they should 
be sent here under circumstances equivalent 
to liquidation on account of United States 
gamblers.” This overstates the case, but 
marks the great change that has taken place 
in the British wheat market. 

Consul-General Waller advises the Ameri- 
can producer to grow more oats and barley 
for export, for the reason that in selling 
these crops they will not meet the severe 
competition of India. It is probable that 
the supply of Indian wheat for export will 
increase from year to year, owing to the de- 
velopment of the industry and of the rail- 
way system in that country by means of 
British capital. Indian competition in the 
wheat market, therefore, will not fall off, 
but will become more dangerous. At the 
same price the English “will buy American 
wheat, because it is better, but the English 
buyer not only sees the Indian wheat far un- 
derselling the American but has also learned 
that the price of American wheat is fixed by 
speculation rather than by legitimate trade. 
He can rely upon the steadiness of the price 
of the Indian supply, but he knows that the 
operations of a syndicate or a burst of spec- 
ulation among the grain gamblers in this 
country may send up the price of our wheat 
10 cents a bushel in two or three days. 
Gambling in our grain market in the past 
led the foreign consumer to develop the 
agricultural resources of regions that are 
now our formidable rivals, and gambling in 
the same market now tends to confirm the 
trade arrangements which it then caused to 
be established.—N. Y. Zimes. 


Now 1s your time to send in your subscrip- 
tions for milling papers and other periodicals. 
Read our Club List on another page. 


FREEZING MIXTURES. 


It often happens that a plumber desires to 
stop the flow of water in a pipe when there is 
no way to turn it off. Hemustthen resort to 
the use of some freezing mixture. The one 
most often used isice and salt. The cold is 
produced by the large amount of heat ab- 
stracted from the body surrounded, necessary 
to change the ice and salt toa liquid state. It 
is probable that few people know the proper 
proportions of these two substances to put 
together to secure the bestresult. To inform 
those who have occasion to use such mixtures, 
The Sanitary News has compiled a list of the 
freezing mixtures readily prepared. The 
first column gives the ingredients with their 
proper proportions, the second gives the tem- 


+ $ $1.00 a Year in Advance. 
Terms: {$i} Copies, 10 Cents, 


perature to which the aleemorieten Ree in 
the different mixtures, and the third gives 
the actual reduction of temperature which 
takes place in degrees Fahrenheit. The de- 
grees below zero are prefixed by a minus sign. 


Mixtures. 


Thermometer 
sinks degrees F. 
Actual reduction’ 
of temperature, 
degrees F. 


1, 2 parts snow or pound- 
ed ice, 1 part GouNs 
POH oes 
6 parts sno’ 
ed ice, 2 parts sodium 
chloride, 1 part ammoni- 
um chloride, ‘J 
8. 24 parts siow 
ed ice, 10 parts sodium 
GG 5 parts potassi- 
um nitrate ,. 
4, 12 Pacts snow or pound- 
ed ice, 5 parts sodium 
chlor: ide, 5 part ammoni- 
um nitrate.............6+ 
5. 1 part ammonium nitrate 
1 part water............. from40to 4) 36 
6. 5 ar ammonium eblo- 
ride, POR R I eT potassium 


nitrate, 6 parts water...) “* 50to 10) 40 
7. 5 parts ammonium chio- 

ride, 5 parts potassium 

nitrate, 8 parts sodium 

sulphate, 16 parts water..| “ 50to 4) 46 
8. 5 parts sodium sulphate, 

4parts dilute sulphuric 

Reis “ 50 to 8) 47 

. 8 parts sodium nitrate, 2! 

eae dilute nitricacid...| ‘ 50to -8} 58 
10. 8 parts snow, ance di: 

lute sulphuric acid...... * 82 to -23) 55 
11. 1 part ammonium ni- 

trate, 1 part sodium car- : 

bonate, | part water..... ‘* 60.to -7) 57 
12, 8 parts snow, 5 parts hy- 

drochloric acid.......... ‘© 82 to -27) 59 


18. 6 parts sodium sulphate, 
4 parts ammonium chlo- 
ride, Bd ieee potassium ni- 
unre parts dilute nitric 

* 50 to -10) 60 


14 a parts sodium phos- 
NE 4 parts dilute ni- 


BIOS AGI noriralecsaiuslr aisles “ 60 to -12) 62 
15. 7 parts snow, 4 parts di- 
jute nitric acid....,..... “ 82 to -a 62 
16. 4 parts snow, 5 parts 
calcium chloride. .., . ‘ 32to -40) 72 


17. 2 parts snow, 8 parts 
ehrystalized caleium! 
Chloride Narain eriarsiaie “© 32 to -50} 82 

ie hadtrlansbhancagnd * 32to -61| 88 

19, aioe sul phate, 
ts ammonium nitrate, | 

H patie dilute nitric acid.| ‘* 50to -40| 90 


We will send The Millers’ Review (with 
flour trier) and the U. 8. Miller for one 
year for $1.75. 
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SCIENTIFIC 8CHAFTING. 
A writer who is evidently well posted in 
the scientific phases of shafting discusses 
that important branch of mechanics in the 
London “Engineer” in the following enter- 
taining way: Shafting, whether it be in the 
form of a short crank or other axle, or pro- 
peller shaft, or lay shafting in a mill or a 
workshop, must, if it is to work with the 
minimum friction possible, be mounted in 
accordance with certain mechanical prin- 
ciples, the soundness of whichis generally un- 
derstood, though they are not always exactly 
acted upon. In the case of short shafts such as 
in ordinary engine work, the shafts must not 
only be absolutely straight, but they must be 
of a diameter sufficiently large in proportion 
to their length to prevent deflection when 
subjected to a load such as a heavy fly-wheel 
or the side strain of a driving strap. Ac- 
cording to some authorities an iron bar, how- 
ever large, will be elongated or deflected by 
the imposition of any load however small, 
the alteration in the bar being proportionate 
to the load; but practical rules of common 
sense indicate that a shaft may have certain 
loads imposed on it which, while far exceed- 
ing those indicated by theory, do not cause 
+ iujurious alterations of shape. In this mat- 
ter a very considerable margin exists certain- 
ly, but unfortunately no one seems to know 
its exact extent. Text books give various 
rules for the proportions of shafting, but 
they mostly apply to torsional strains, which 
of themselves alone can scarcely cause fric- 
tion in bearings, unless by shortening a 
shaft, and thus forcing the journal shoulders 
or collars against the ends of the brasses. 
Another principle is that side strain should 
be imposed as close as practical to a bearing. 
A third is that in the case of long shafting 
it ought to consist of a succession of short 
axles, each rotating in its own pair of bear- 
ings, independent of its neighbors in every 
respect save that of torsion. Lastly, bear- 
ings should be as rigid and inflexible as it is 
possible to make them. Bearings should 
support the shaft, not he supported by it. 
A good test of a perfect shaft, perfectly sup- 
ported, would be the placing of the pedestals 
or plummer on smooth and greasy metal 
faces, the shaft with a light fly-wheel ac- 
curately balanced to be keyed on the shaft 
midway between the bearings, and the wheel 
set rotating, when any error in the shaft it- 
self would cause motion in one or both ped- 
estals. The most perfect mounting for a 
short shaft is to cast both pedestals in one 
with the bed plate, which must itself be so 
shaped as not to be susceptible of flexure or 
change of shape through change of level in 
its foundation. The pedestals ought to be 
eyes, if the design of the shaft will admit, 
these eyes being bored out with one boring 
bar, brass liners being subsequently forced 
into them, and these again bored out while 
in position. This method, however, will not 
suflice to reduce friction if the other points 
we have indicated are neglected; for if a fly- 
wheel be mounted on the outer part of the 
shaft, at a long overhang, a deflecting 
action is at once set up in the shaft, 
which is now simply a girder of the 
continuous and cantilever order, loaded ver- 
tically so far as the fly-wheel is itself con- 
cerned, and if a driving belt be worked on 
the fly-wheel, loadedin extent and direction 
proportionate to the resultant of the two 


strains of the weight of the wheel and the 
pull on the belt. Again, if the wheel be not 
truly balanced, a strain is also put on the 
shaft by the centrifugal action of the pre- 
ponderating weight, for all rotating bodies 
have centres of gyration which are fixed by 
the position of their centres of gravity, and 
round these they will ever try to rotate, re- 
sisting any force tending to confine them to 
any other rotative centre with an effort great- 
er or lessin proportion to the divergence ex- 
isting between the natural and the enforced 
centre. Although the truths we now point 
out ought to be well known, some of the 
shafting to be seen at work is without appar- 
ent reason mounted with disregard to them. 
Wall-box supports are commonly used, yet 
they are altogether vicious and unscientific 
contrivances; and we venture to say that if 
sufficiently accurate gauges were applied to 
test the centreing of all the wall-boxes in use 
for, say, any period exceeding twelve months, 
not 10 per cent. of them would be found true. 
We will admit that cases exist and arise 
where they are necessary evils; the necessity 


does not, however, do away with the evil, | 


and we are inclined to think that they are 
sometimes employed without necessity com- 
pelling it. The use of three bearings on 
short shafts is to be avoided as much as pos- 
sible, and it is infinitely preferable to make a 
shaft self-supporting by enlarging its diam- 
eter, which may be done either in the ordin- 
ary way as a solid or by the use of hollow 
shafting. 

When we come to regard the usual method 
of mounting lay shafting, we also perceivea 
neglect of first principles. We find shafting 
small in diameter in proportion to its length, 
even as regards the distance apart of its sup- 
ports, and far more so as regarding the shaft, 
as a single rod, which, from the mode of 
uniting its separate lengths, it becomes. 
Such a bar, even before its pulleys are put 
on, is anything rather than straight; the load 
of the pulleys puts it still more out of truth, 
and then finally comes both the deadweight 
of half the belting driven by it and also the 
diverging strains of the loads on the driving 
sides of the belts. All these make a length 
of shafting serpentine, and this is increased 
in proportion to the distance of this or that 
pulley froma bearing. Hence it follows that 
the bearings must and do suffer; so also does 
the oil bill and the coal bill. Another source 


of friction and brass cutting is to be found| 


in the methods sometimes observable of fix- 
ing the hangers or brackets, such as bolting 
to joists or tlooring overhead, either of which 
are subjected to constant variations of load, 


and consequent alterations of line; or bolt-j; 


ing to the members of an iron roof or its 
supporting columns, which are in perpetual 
movement of expansion, contraction, orfrom 
wind stresses. In many cases there is no 
better way practicable; but then the evil can 
be met by putting up shafting in independent 
lengths, each having its ewn pair of sup- 
ports, and transmitting the rotation power 
by universal joints, or the simpler expedient 
of cross-ends plain on one end and “taken 
on to” by studs or pins fixed on the other 
cross-end. 


It is probable that not one steam user on a 
large scale ina hundred can tell how much 
power is absorbed in overcoming preventable 
friction in his shafting. Yet it could be as- 
certained by the simple process of putting 


an idle pulley under each shaft pulley, and 
loading it to such an extent as would puta 
strain cn the shaft there equal to that caused 
by the machine driven by that pulley, then 
running the engine at its usual speed, subse- 
quently running the engine idle, and noting 
the difference of power absorbed. We may 
also point out that brass is used far more 
freely than is necessary for lay shaft beams. 
Hardwood, such as hornbeam or beach, is 
much better and cheaper when the loads are 
not too heavy. Wood bearings will run for 
years. They soak up oil and come to a beau- 
tiful surface, and they never cut a shaft as 
brass will do. The virtues of wood are not 
understood as they ought to be—Z’he En- 
| gineer, London. 
FIRE DOORS IN MILL8. 
From a Lecture before the Franklin Institute by C. 
John Hexamer. 

There are few parts in fire construction 
which are of so much importance, and gen- 
erally so little understood, as fire doors. In- 
stances of the faulty construction of these, 
even by good builders and architects, may 
daily beseen. Iron doors over wooden sills, 
with the flooring boards extending through 
from one building to the other, are common 
occurrences. We frequently find otherwise 
good doors hung on wooden jambs by ordin- 
ary screws. Sliding doors are frequently 
hung on to woodwork, and all attachments 
|are frequently so arranged that they would 
be in a very short time destroyed by fire, and 
cause the door to fall. Incase of fire, a solid 
iron door offers no resistance to warping. In 
an iron lined door, on the contrary, the ten- 
dency of the sheet iron to warp is resisted 
by the interior wood, and when this burns 
into charcoal, it still resists all warping ten- 
dencies. I have seen heavily braced solid 
iron doors warped and turned after a fire, 
having proved themselves utterly worthless. 
It is needless to say that when wooden doors 
are lined, they should be lined on both sides; 
but frequently we find so-called fire-proof 
doors lined on one side only. 
| Good doors are frequently blocked up with 
| stock and other material, so that in case of 
fire they could not be closed without great 
exertion; or they have been allowed to get 
out of order, so that in case of fire they are 
useless. This has been so common that it 
| has given rise to the jocular expression of in- 
surance men, when they are told that a fire 
door exists between the two buildings, ‘‘ War- 
ranted to be open in case of fire.” The 
| strictest regulations should exist in regard to 
|closing the fire doors nightly. Frequently 
we find that although the fire door, and its 
different parts, are correctly made, there are 
openings in the wall which would allow the 
fire to travel from one building to the other, 
such as unprotected belt aud shaft holes. 
That a fire door may be effective, it must be 
hung to the only opening in the wall. 

The greatest care must be exercised to keep 
joists from extending too far into the wall, 
so as not to touch the joists of the adjacent 
building, which would transmit the flames 
from one building to the other in case of fire. 
‘A good stone sill should be placed under the 
door, aud the floor entirely cut. Sills should 
be raised about one anda half inches above 
the Jevel of the floor, in order to accomplish 
the necessary flooding of the same. If stock 
must be wheeled from one building to the 
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other, the sill can be readily beveled on both 
sides of the wall, allowing the wheels to pass 
readily over it. Lintels should consist of 
good brick arches. When swing doors are 
used, they should be hung on good iron 
staples, well walled into the masonry, and 
the staples so arranged that the door will 
have a tendency to close by its own weight. 
The door should consist of two layers of 
good one and a quarter inch boards, nailed 
crosswise, well nailed together and braced, 
and then covered: with sheet iron nailed on, 
or if of sheet tin, flanged, soldered, and 
nailed. Particular care should be taken to 
insert plenty of nails, not only along the edge 
of the door, but crosswise in all directions. 
I have seen cases, where the entire covering 
had been ripped off through the warping 
tendencies of the sheet iron. 

The hinges on these doors should be good 
strap hinges, tightly fastened to the door by 
bolts extending through it, and secured by 
nuts on the other side. Good latches which 
keep the door in position when closed should 
always be provided, In no case should the 
door be provided with a spring lock which 
cannot be freely opened, as employes might 
thereby be confined in a burning room. 

Sliding doors should be hung on wrought 
iron runways, fastened tightly to the wall. 
Wooden runways iron lined, which we fre- 
quently see, are not good, as the charring of 
the wood in the interior causes them to 
weaken and the doors to drop. Runways 
should be on an incline, so that the door 
when not held open will close itself. Care 
must be taken to have astop provided in the 
runway, 80 that the doors may not, as I have 
frequently seen them, overrun the opening 
which it is to protect. Doors should overlap 
the edges of the openingson all sides. Large 
projecting jambs should never be used. 

All doors contained in ‘fire walls” should 
have springs or weights attached to them, so 
as to be atvall times closed. Fire doors can 
be shut automatically by a weight, which is 
released by the melting of a piece of very 
fusible solder employed for this purpose. So 
sensitive is this solder that a fire door has 
been made to shut by holding a lamp some 
distance beneath the soldered link and hold- 
ing an open handkerchief between the lamp 
and link. Though the handkerchief was not 
charred, hot air enough had reached the 
metal to fuse the solder and allow the appa- 
ratus to start into operation. 

These solders are alloys more fusible than 
the most fusible of their component metals. 
A few of them are; Wood’s alloy, consisting 
of: cadmium, 1 to 2 parts; tin, 2 parts; lead, 
4 parts; bismuth, 7 to 8 parts. 

This alloy is fusible between 150° and 159° 
Yahr. The fusible metal of D’Arcet is com- 
posed of: bismuth, 8 parts; lead, 5 parts; tin, 
3 parts. 

It melts at 178°3°, We can, therefore, by 
proper mixture, form a solder which will 
melt at any desirable temperature. Numer- 
ous devices for closing doors automatically 
have been constructed, all depending upon 
the use of the fusible solder catch. 


CAMPAIGN Storims.—The Virginia cam- 
paign will go into history as the battle-royal 
of the story-tellers, John 8. Wise, who isa 
whole minstrel show, end man, interlocutor, 
and all, set the pace to commence with. He 
told stories from the mountains to the coast, 


and the whole state wasagrin. The tide was 
republican. Fitz Lee tried the saddle and 
the confederate flag racket for awhile, and 
then he, too, fell to telling stories. The re- 
publican tide reached its flood. As the finish 
neared, story-telling became the issue. Ma- 
hone sent for Sherman and Foraker, and at- 
tempted to infuse some seriousness into the 
campaign, The effort was a failure. The 
republican tide receded. Then the democrats 
redoubled the funny business. They sent 
for Dan Voorhees, for O'Neill, of Missouri, 
and for Akers, of Tennessee, and Barbour’s 
request of them was: ‘Tell stories! For 
God’s sake, tell stories!” 
crawled out of a sick-bed to make sport for 
the party. It was a queer element to infuse 
into politics, and into Old Dominion polities 
at that, but it won. There were no duels, 
and less blood was spilled in the whole cam- 
paign than is usually let out in a day when 
Virginia is politically moved. He laughs 
best who laughs last, and the democrats 
laughed last. 

Mr. Akers is rehearsing some of the stories 
with which he made democratic votes, and 
out of all his repertory he selects this as the 
one which proved most effective: 

“A nigger had a dream, and thought he 
went to hell. The next day he told his 
friends what he had dreamed, and they asked 
him a great many questions. 

“Did you see ole Satan down dar ?” one 
of ’em asked. 

“Oh, yes; I seed ole Satan an’ Belzybub 
an’ Pollyun an’ de hull lot. Dey wos jes’ 
standin’ roun’ an’ tendin’ to de bisnis, pokin’ 
de fires an’ makin’ it berry hot.’ 

‘**Was—was dey any niggers down dar ?”” 
asked one, 

““Oh, yes, dey wos heaps 0’ niggers, heaps 
ob ’em.’ 

“*White folks ?’ 

‘*Oh, yes, lots o’ white folks, scores an’ 
scores ob ’em.’ 

“Democrats ?” 

“Oh, yes, plenty democrats.’ 

** An? publikins ?” 

“Oh, yes, de publikins, dey wos in one pen 
by deyselves, an’ de democrats dey was in a 
pen, too.’ 

***Was de black and de white publikins in 
de pen?’ 

“Yes, dey was altogedder in the same 
pen.’ 

* ‘Wat wor dey all doin’? 

“*Well, I clar to goodnis, when I looked in 
dat ar pen and seed dem it ‘peared like ebery 
white publikin had a nigger a holdin’ up 
*twixt him and de fire to cotch de heft ob the 
heat.’” 

“TI estimate that story was good for twelve 
hundred nigger votes to our side in this Vir- 
ginia campaign,’ says Mr, Akers.—St. Louis 
Globe- Democrat, 


We will send Harper’s Magazine and the 
U. S. Miller for one year for $4.20, or the 
Century Magazine and U. 8. Miller for $4.60. 


No matter how strong a mill building may 
be built, it does greatinjustice to both it and 
the machinery it contains to keep it loaded 
down with wheat. There are times when 
millers must carry large stocks, and if there 
is no outside building prepared for it the 
mill must in some way be made to hold it. 


Parson Massey | 
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Dock and Offices, No, 24 West Water St., 
one block from Union Depot. 
L. C. WHITNEY, 
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from Chicago to Stevens Point on Train leaving Chi- 
cago via C., M. & St. P. Ry Co., at 9 P.M. 

Also a Superb Sleeper from Milwaukee to Neenah 
attached to the same train, leaving Milwaukee at mid- 
night. N. B.—This Been ee will be ready for passen- 
gers at Reed St. Depot, Milwaukee, at9 o'clock P. M. 


EACH WAY DAILY 
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MILWAUKEE and EAU CLAIRE, 
{ A DAILY TRAIN To 
4shiand, Tualze Superior. 
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From Milwaukee to Stevens Point, 
Chippewa Falls, Eau Claire or 
A nd, Lake Superior, 
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COMMENCING MAY 17th, 


the Palace Side-wheel Passenger Steamer “City of 
Milwaukee," will leave Milwaukee daily, Sundays 
included, at 12:00 noon and connect at Grand Haven 
with Limited Express Train which leaves at 6:00 P. M. 
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Ticket Office, 99 Wisconsin Street, 
WHERE: 


SLEEPING CAR BERTHS 
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GEORGE B. REEVES, 8. C. MEDDAUGH, 
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FALSE TEACHINGS AND PROPHECIES OF FREE- 
TRADING. 
Furnished exclusively to Tae Unirep States 
Mivver for January 1886. 


{Extract from a lecture on “The Humanity of the 
Ainerican Protective Tariff,” delivered before the 
Wisconsin Legislature, at Grand Lae Rock- 
ford, Ill., ete., by John W. Hinton. of Milwaukee. 


In reference to the false teachings and 
prophecies of free-traders, Mr. Hinton said: 

“f will now briefly allude to the false 
teachings and prophecies of English free- 
traders. Had their predictions been realized, 
or their promises fulfilled, had other coun- 
tries adopted free-trade, as it was claimed 
they would be compelled to do. and abjectly 
submitted to the English claims of being the 
only nation, Deyae an exclusive right, deo 
gratia, to manufacture for the whole world, 
then, there might be some tangible ground 
for the assertions of the modern free-traders 
of England and America. 

The exact reverse is the truth. Fre-trade 
never has been nor is it now anything but a 
“science based upon assumptions.” All is 
assumed; nothing is proven. The couplet 
of Pope's, slightly altered, expresses the 
truth: 

‘Hope springs eternal in the free-trade 
breast, 
Man never is, but always to be blest.” 

Assumptions and theories, ad infinitum, 
are the weapons of free-traders, until their 
minds seem filled with ‘false and glittering 
thoughts, and hurried and flippant fantasies 
are substituted for exact and philosophical 
reasoning.’ ‘The palpable realities and 
proven results of protection as seen in our 
own and other countries wherever tried and 
so long tested, are ignored or derided; they 
cannot be disproved for ‘‘facts are stubborn 
things.” 

Mr. Cobden was no exception to the mass 
of English free-traders, all haying proved 
failures as prophets. Not one of his predic- 
tions has been verified. His dogmas, so 
positively and defiantly pronounced, have 
been paralleled only by the perfect refutation 
of every claim he set forth, and with which 
he gulled his countrymen. 

The author I before quoted to you at the 
beginning of this address, says : 

“Tf we would form a just estimate of our 
modern English notions on this matter, we 
must look backwards, look around us, and 
look forward; or we shall resemble the 
rustic, whose history and geography are 
circumscribed by his own life in his own 
parish.” 

English protectionists were better proph- 
ets. In 1844 they were gravely doubtful and 
deeply anxious as to the results to England, 
if the free-trade movement succeeded, 
should other nations pass tariff laws for the 
encouragement and protection of their own 
manufactures. 

Mr. Cobden dogmatically denounced their 
doubts and ridiculed their anxiety, assump- 
tively declaring : ‘You have no more reason 
to doubt that the sun will rise in the heavens 
to-morrow, than you have to doubt that in 
Jess than ten years from the time England 

inaugurates the glorious era of free-trade, 
every civilized community will be free-trad- 
ers to the back-bone.” 

The facts are, England alone excepted, 
“every civilized community is for protective 
tariff to the back-bone,” including nearly 
eyery British colony. ‘ 

Another dogmatic assumption of: Mr. Cob- 
den’s of about the same date: 

‘Adopt free-trade and there will notbea 


/ 


less than five years to follow your example.” 
The facts are ‘“‘every change has been in 
the interest of protection.” In 1882 in the 
English House of Commons, Mr. Ritchie’s 
motion for ‘Fair Trade vs. Free Trade” was 
lost by only 51 votes, a change of 26 votes 
would have carried protection in England. 
Sir Robert Peel in 1844 prophecied : 
“Depend upon it, your example will pre- 
vail. Reason and common sense will induce 
relaxation of high duties. I see symptoms 
of it already.” 

The truth is ‘treason and common sense” 
have rejected free-trade everywhere except 
in England. 

Mr. Bright fails equally as a prophet, 
writing to the Chicago Tribune, a free-trade 
organ, in 1867, he said : 

‘All the countries of Europe are tending 
to free-trade.” 

Another assumption ; and again the facts 
refute the prophecy. Several of those coun- 
tries have adopted the American system of 
protecting home industries and encouraging 
home manufactures and home labor, with re- 
sults fruitful in benefits to both their capital 
and labor, but palpably detrimental to Eng- 
land, where so clearly is this fact proven, 
that “retaliatory duties” is the present war 
ery of many of the former free-traders of 
England under the cognomen of “Fair 
Trade.’ I will allude to Germany presently. 

Again Mr. Bright said in 1877: 

“If we look into France we see that pro- 
tection is becoming weaker. If we look at 
the United States or consult any intelligent 
American, we shall find that there it is 
shaken and tottering to its fall.” 


The facts again refute the assumption. 
France maintains its high protective tariff, 
and, while I am speaking, is about passing 
stringent corn laws. 

‘Political Economy”? is studied and tested, 
not summarily swallowed by Frenchmen. 
One of their statesmen calls political econo- 
mists “the authors of a literature, unsatis- 
factory, obscure, ‘presumptuous, and which 
would be dangerous were it not tedious and 
ridiculous.” 

Adam Smith is no more reliable as a 
prophet than those who so blindly accept all 
his utterances as infallible. In his ‘‘ Wealth 
of Nations,” book 4, chap. 2, he says: 


“Even the free importation of corn (into 
England) could very little affect the interest 
of the farmers of Great Britain. * * * I 
there was no bounty, it is probable that one 
year with another, less would be imported 
than at present.” 


Another foolish assumption, and tested by 
facts its folly is made apparent. 

When that statement was made Great 
Britain imported 190,000 bushels in a year, 
whereas, even in 1877, she imported 252,000,- 
000 bushels or a thousand times more than 
Adam Smith’s prophecy or assumption. 

In no country in the world have ‘farmers 
been so badly affected as in Great Britain, 
where agriculture is literally ruined, and 


dismal, degraded level, as to excite horror in 
every well regulated mind; their average 
wages having been forty cents a day with 
for himself and family. An American 


trade, after witnessing his condition in Eng- 


tariff in Europe that will not be changed in 


farm laborers have been reduced to such a 


which to supply rent, fuel, food, and clothing 
(Christian), minister, an advocate of free- 


land, says: ‘this end is generally the work- 
house.” A Scotch missionary, Alexander 
Duff, horrified at the condition of farm la- 
borers, attacking a nobleman, received the 


reply: ‘My dear sir, I rentmy lands in mass. 
I have no more to do with the pay or the 
treatment of the laborers than I have with 
those on the estates of the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. I cannot touch this mass of England’s 
poverty.”” 

In view of such replies I ask, what have 
the House of Lords and Commons ever done 
for the promotion of the general welfare of 
the peopleof England? Thisis no exaggera- 
tion, I will quote to you from Faweett’s Po- 
litical Economy, pp. 192 and 198, genuine 
English authority; ‘‘There are few classes 
of workmen who in many respects are so 
thoroughly wretched as the English agricultural 
laborers. They are in many respects so 
miserably poor that if they were converted 
into slaves to-morrow, it would be for the in- 
terests of their owners to feed them far bet- 
ter than they are fed at present. Through- 
out large agricultural districts not a single 
agricultural laborer will be found who has 
saved so much as a week’s wages. A life of 
toiling and incessant industry offers no other 
prospect than a miserable old age.” “In 
England, the laboring man is lucky if he es- 
capes ending his days in the work-house,”” 
says Thomas P. Burt, M. P. 

Now as to Germany. The German chancel- 
lor realized the national danger of adopting 
“political economy,” as expounded by free- 
trade votaries, whom he styled: 

‘“ Doctrinaires, clergymen and lawyers, but 
few of whom know any ching of the details 
of public affairs, are generally on that side, 

free-trade) and they are led by those who 

now nothing on the question, but what they 
have learned from the books of men who 
have plausibly formulated impracticable 
nonsense. I have had much annoyance from 
blockheads who ask impossible answers to 
irrelevant questions, and as the French 
proverb says, ‘Go about seeking for noon at 
2 o'clock.’ ” 

Referring to the condition of the United 
States and contrasting our condition with 
the countries of Europe, he said: 

“While the American Republic was enjoy- 
ing this peculiar prosperity, the countries of 
Europe, which America most relieved by ab- 
sorbing their wmiemploved population, were 
apparently continually getting worse off.,’ 

With that terseness and saliency so char- 
acteristic of Prince Bismark when he talks‘ 
he said of certain theoretic experiments: 
“We found out when it was too late that we 


f| had put only hot water into our soup-boiler.”” 


To the Reichstag he said: ‘The time has come 
when Prussia must follow the example of 
the United States, and adopt a protective 
tariff to ensure her prosperity.” Prussia 
did it and prospered under it. 

Mr. Beaufort Hurlbut, M. P. for Canada, 
author of an excellent work on “Protection,” 
after stating that ‘‘Free Trade” is no longer 
regarded by Englishmen as the worship of 
Brama is by the Hindoos, a matter of devout 
contemplation, only too sacred for discussion, 
says: 

“When foreigners see manufacturers dying 
out under free trade in England. and spring- 
ing into vigorous life under protection in 
Trance, Germanys Belgium, America and 
Canada. When they see the ruin of industry, 
the depression of all manufacturing interests, 
operatives emigrating, capitalists preferrin 
investments in foreign countries to those 0! 
their own; they do not look mueh further 
for arguments against free trade.” 

See Holland with her free trade, once the 
naval mistress of the ocean; brooms borne at 
the mastheads of her ships defiantly threat- 


ening to sweep the seas. To-day a petty 
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power, scarcely felt in Europe; her manu- 
facturing power destroyed; her people im- 
ploring their King to pass a protective tariff 
to avert impending danger. England, main- 
taining, for centuries (until recently) the 
highest protection, has swept the Dutchmen 
from the ocean. But England, adopting free 
trade, is now imploring the United States to 
lower its tariff, crying, ‘‘Save me Cassius, or 
lsink.” Even Gladstone, replying to a del- 
egation of free traders, says: 

“Gentlemen, have compassion on me while 
a minister of the crown,and after that I will 
go with you strong on the abstract principle, 
although wtterly impracticable in the affairs 
of terrestrial kingdoms. I warn any terres- 
trial government against adopting free 
trade.’ 

Benjamin Disraeli, afterwards Prime Min- 
ister of Great Britain, warned the English 
free traders, when they were in the hey-day 
of their false glory of prophecy, as to the re- 
sults to follow free trade: 

“Gentlemen, the time will come, when the 
working-classes of England will come to 
you on bended knees, and pray to you to undo 
your present legislation.” 

English history and English condition of 
labor and industry, proves Disraeli to have 
been right, and Cobden and Bright to have 
been wrong. As one writer says, ‘thirty-nine 
per cent. out of forty of mankind the world 
over are advocates of ‘protection” and op- 
posed to “free trade.” Goldwin Smith em- 
bodies the whole truth itself: 

“ Tree trade still stands pretty much where 
it stood on the morrow of the reconciliation 
of Cobden and Peel. Their visions—Cobden’s 
at least—have not yet been fulfilled. * * * 
England, while she preaches free trade, and 
thinks all the world demented because it will 
not listen to her preaching, is herself not a 
Free Trade Nation. She raises £20,000,000 
($100,000,000) by import duties, which, though 
admirably well adapted to her special cir- 
cumstances, are not less interferences with 
freedom of trade. Every nation has its tariff, 
every nation will continue to have its tariff, 
so long as money for establishments and 
armaments are required, and for tariffs as was 
said before, there is no substitute, each coun- 
try must be allowed to frame its own. Cob- 
den assumed that the world was a single com- 
munity; he could not bring the human race to 
thatfar-off goal of humanity.” | 

Our tariff system can be best tested by its 
results, to which Mr. Bright bears testimony, 


in his contrast between the condition of labor 
under free trade in England, and American 
labor under protection in the United States. 
Mr. Bright said, addressing English working- 
men: 


“One of the most painful things to my mind 
to be seen in England is this, that among the 

reat body of those classes which earn their 
iving by their daily labor—it is particularly 
observable in the agricultural districts, and 
it is too much to be observed even in our own 
districts—there is an absence of that hope 
which every man ought to have in his soul 
that there is for him, if he be industrious and 
frugal, a comfortable independence as he 
advances in life. Inthe United States that 
hope prevails everywhere, because every- 
where there is an Open career; there is no 
privileged class; there is complete education 
extended to all, and every mun feels that he 
was not born to bein penury and in suffering, 
but that by his honest efforts there is no point 
in the social ladder to which he may not fairly 
hope to raise himself.” 


And, again, in speaking to English work- 
ingmen he said: 

“There has always existed among all the 
population an amount of comfortand abound- 
ing prosperity, such as I believe no other 
country in the world, in any age, has dis- 
played.” 

My friends, I will conclude my allusion to 
the blundering false prophecies and predic- 
tions of the English free-traders with that 
distich familiar to some of you: 


“Old politicians chew on wisdom past, 
And totter on in blunders to the last.” 


WE hope that all of our subscribers, whose 
subscription expire with this number, will 
renew at once. Look over our list of com- 
binations with other papers. You can save 
time and money by sending your orders to us. 
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Tux annual statistical summary of the 
shipping of the world has been recently pub- 
lished, showing the grand total of sailing and 
steam vessels for 1885 to be 52,086, with a 
tonnage of 23,136,879 tons. Of this number 
43,692 are sailing vessels, a decrease of 1,012 
in the past year. Steam vessels have de- 
creased 39 in number, although the tonnage 
of this class is a trifle greater than it was in 
the previous year. 


THE VERY BEST 


Practical Art Magazine isthe Art AMATEUR. Each 
number contains from 3% to50 large handsome pages, 
faultlessly printed on heavy paper. It is full of int 
formation about all sorts of art work, It overflows 
with excellent designs eb A und wood carving 
and brass hammering and embroidering. It gives 
the most admirable 


COLORED STUDIES 


Ever issued by any art magazine It is copiously 
iilustrated with sketches by the best artists and with 
drawings of interesting art objects of every sort. It 
abounds in useful hints for decoration and furnish- 
ing, invaluable to every woman with a home to make 
attractive. It contains a multitude of things thatare 
useful to the art student and 


ARE FOUND IN 

No other publication. If you wish to paint flowers, or 
portraits, or cattle, or tandscapes, or fans, (or even 
photographs)—in oils or in water colors or in mineral 
colors—on canvas or on china, on plush orsilk; if you 
wish to carve a walnut panel or hammer out a brass 
plaque, to embroider a chair back or altar cloth—in 
short to do any kind of art work—you will find the 
most complete instructions and the best models in 


THAT PRAOTIOAL MAGAZINE, 


Tue Art AMATEUR, whose broad pages and generous 
supplement design sheets are unequalled by any other 
publication in practicability or quantity. Kvyery is- 
sue of this magazine contains more than double the 
designs and useful letter press to be found in any 
other. To be convinced of this you have only to men- 
tion this paper and send twenty-five cents to the pub- 
lisher, Montague Marks, 23 Union Square, New York, 
and you will receive a specimen copy of 


“THE ART AMATEUR,” 


Together with a superb colored study, alone worth 
double the money. 


Everything used 
in a Mill of every 
kind always on 


hand. 


+ BELTING, BOLTING CLOTH, 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, &c. 


Prices Close and Quality the Best. 


The Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0. 


{Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 


ey 
compact, 
Five-Break Mill. 
of satisfaction. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 


©. A. 
COMMON-SENSE 


Roller#Mills! 


A practical test of over two years 
less power and make more Middlings and less Break 
than any other Roll in the market. Meaten 
are mounted on a strong Iron Frame, and the mechanism is 
simple and easily adjusted. yi ut 
Our Three-Break Mill is also giving the best 
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roves that these Mills require 
lour 


The accompanying cut shows our 


Write for Prices and full information. 


Vaunry Ipon W ors, 


APPLETON, WIS., 


Manufacturers of the Taylor Turbine Water Wheel and of Shaft- 
ing, Gearing, Pulleys, and General Mill Work. 
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Orrice, NO. 124 GRAND AVENUE, MILWAUKEE. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 


To American subscribers, postage prepaid. 
To Canadian subscribers, postage prepaid 
Foreign subscriptions........ 1.6 sees ens 

All Drafts and Post-Office Money Orde 
made payable to E. Harrison Cawker. 

Bills for advertising will be sent monthly, unless 
otherwise agreed upon. 

For estimates for advertising, address the UNITED 
STATES MILLER. 


second-class matter.] 


MILWAUKEE, JANUARY, 1886. 


We respectfully request our readers when they 
write to persons or firms advertising in this paper, 
to mention that their advertisement was seen in the 
Unirep Srares Miniter. You will thereby 
oblige not only this paper, but the advertisers. 


MILWAUKEE AMUSEMENTS, 

ACADEMY or Musio— Performances every evening, 
Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday matinees. 

GRAND OpeRA House.—Performances every even 
ing, and Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday matinees, 

Dime MuseumM—Performances every hour from1 
P.M. to 10 P. M. every day. 

SLENSBY's VARIETY THEATER-—Performances every 
evening, and Thursday and Sunday matinees, 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
OFFICERS: 

President—Joun A. CHRISTIAN, Minneapolis, Minn, 

Secretary and Treasurer—8. H, SEAMANS, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Vice-Presidents—C. H. Seybt, Highland, Ill.; Homer 
Baldwin, Youngstown, Ohio, 

Acting Executive Committee—John A. Christian, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 8. H. Seamans, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Alex. H. Smith, St. Louis, Mo.; J. A. Hinds, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; C. H. Seybt, Highland, Ill. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Minnesota—W. P. Brown, Red Wing, President; 
David Bronson, Stillwater, and Geo. A. Pillsbury, 
Minneapolis, Vice-Presidents; Frank Pettit, Minne- 
apolis, Secretary; W. F. Cahill, Minneapolis, Treas, 

TIowA—J. J. Snouffer, Cedar Rapids, President; D_ 
B. Knight, Boone, Vice-President; J. 8. Lord, Ogden, 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

KAnsAS—Robert Atkinson, Ottawa, President; O. 
W. Balawin, Ottawa, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Missourt—J. F, Lawton, Carrollton, President; 
Frank Hill, Carthage, and G. Sessinghaus, St. Louis 
Vice-Presidents; G. J. Plant, St, Louis, Treasurer; D. 
B. Kirk, St. Louis, Secretary. 

Kentucky—Chas. T, allard, President; W. C. 
Smith, Louisville, W. N. Grubbs, Henderson, W. 8. 


Giltner, Eminence, and J. N. Myers, Frankfort, Vice- 
Presidents; W. H. Wherrit, Lancaster, Secretary and 
‘Treasurer. 

Intinois—D. R. Sparks, Alton, President; C. H. 
Seybt, Highland, Secretary and Treasurer. 

InpIANA--Jos. F. Gent, Columbus, President; B. 
Jenkins, La Fayette, and J. R. Callender, Vincennes, 
Vice-Presidents, 

Wisconsitn—Edward Sanderson, Milwaukee, Presi- 
dent; J. L, Clement, Neenah, and Otto Puhlman, 
Plymouth, Vice-Presidents; 8. H. Seamans, Milwau- 
kee, Secretary and Treasurer. 

MicHiaAn—J. D. Hayes, Detroit, President; W. 
D. Hibbard, Grand Rapids, Secretary and Treasurer 

On1o—F. Schumacher, Akron, President; Robert 
Colton, Bellefontaine, Secretary and Treasurer. 

MARYLAND—R. Tyson, Baltimore, President; J. 
Olney Norris, Baltimore, Secretary; W.H. Woodyear 
Baltimore, Treasurer. 

New York—J. A. Hines, Rochester, Secretary and 
Treasurer, t 

PennsyLVANIA—B. F, Isenberg, Huntingdon, Pres- 
ident; Landis Levan, Lancaster, Sec'y and Treas. 


‘Tuts being the holiday season, we publisit 
an unusually large amount of amusing mis- 
cellaneous matter. 


other crops and destroys its prominence 
without necessarily reducing the quantity of 
the wheat grown. Thus Genesee was a pro- 
digy of production and a synonym of bread 
supply a generation ago. It still produces 
wheat, almost as much as in the height of its 
bread-making fame. The wheat fields of 
Ohio, of Southern Michigan, of Western Il- 
linois, are distributed more among other 
crops than formerly, with some regard to 
systematic rotation, and with results as good 
as those of pristine fertility, except where 
negligence and bad management prevail. It 
is in the prairie districts, where new lands 
are open for superficial cultivation, and 
ready money for farm improvement is the 
prime and almost only consideration, that 
the rate of yield is declining. 

It is a wasteful, a slovenly mode, but ithas 
not permanently exhausted the soil. That 
is often asserted, but itis too strong an ex- 
pression. It is injurious to the soil, filling it 
with seeds of weeds, and finally unprofitable, 
giving place to variety of crops, to grass and 
farm animals, and leading to higher fertility 
and better profits. This change is going o 
in Wisconsin and Nebraska, and is com- 
mencing in Dakota; it is well advanced in 
Iowa, and progressing in Nebraska. All of 
the fertile states of the Missouri are to be 
very prominent in meat production, yet the 
cultivation of wheat is not to be superseded. 
It will be less prominent relatively, but not 
necessarily less in volume, as population ad- 
vances. The rise of dairying in the ten 
years past in this section is a relation of 
progress that will diversify the agriculture 
of the Northwest more and more, and add 
immensely to the production, the wealth, the 
material and political importance of this 
fertile central area. 


Mr. William J. Langson, secretary of the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, in his re- 
port for 1885, refers to the decadence of Mil- 
waukee as a wheat market, to the former 
boast in local oratory of having the greatest 
spring wheat market of the world, and to his 
prediction thirteen years ago of ultimate 
loss of thispre-eminence. Heis wise, either 
from an agricultural or commercial point of 
view, in declining to mourn over the change 
that has occurred. Hesays; “I further ven- 
tured the prediction that when this hap- 
pened the capital engaged in the handling of 
wheat would find other channels of invest- 
ment which would do more to build up our 
city on a more substantial basis than the 
wheat business, which in its nature is 
changeable and unsatisfactory. This has 
taken place, while our trade has really fallen 
off but little in the aggregate, if we include 
flour, and the quality of our wheat is still 
better than that of our Southern neighbors; 
still we no longer tower above the other 
cities as we did years ago. I for one am not 
inclined to lament over this, for it, merely 
proves that the great region more directly 
tributary to Milwaukee, instead of increas- 
ing its production of wheat, has aow capital 
enough to diversify its agriculture, and shows 
that our farmers are no longer satisfied with 
scratching the ground or planting a few 
kernels of wheat year after year, but are 
now rich enough to produce cattle, cheese, 
chickens, and butter, and all the other mul- 
tifarious products adapted to our climate 
and soil. 


Dr. Cowan’s “Science of a New Life” 
should be read by every man twenty-one 
years of age. It is a scientific work in plain 
language that anyone can understand. See 
descriptive advertisement on another page. 


Mr. A. T. BALLENTINE has resigned his 
position as superintendent of the shops of the 
Cummer Engine Co., Cleveland, O., and will 
hereafter devote his entire:attention to the 
Ice Machine Department of that company. 
Mr. Alfred Clarke has been appointed to take 
the position of Superintendent. 


Tue YourH’s ComPANIoN, published by 
Messrs. Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass., 
has evidently become a great favorite with 
the young people of this country, for it now 
boasts of aregular subscription list of 340,000, 
a showing which we believe cannot be equal- 
led by any other similar publication. Merit 
has done it. We can pay it no higher com- 
pliment. It is in every sense a clean paper 
which parents may be pleased to see in the 
hands of their children. The subscription 
price is $1.75 per year. By special arrange- 
ment with the publishers, we can supply the 
U. 8S. Mrzier and the Youth’s Companion 
for one year for $2.50. 


THE article in the January Harper’s Maga- 
zine which is likely to be most widely read, 
though perhaps not most popular, is the last 
word of Gen. McClellan to his countrymen 
on **The Army and the militia.” 


We will send the American Miller, The 
Northwestern Miller (weekly) and the U. 8. 
Miller for one year for $3.00. 


E. W. ArNvtT, EsqQ., of DePere, Wis., 
Secretary of the Wisconsin Millers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, made us a pleasant 
call Dee. 12, 


THE LONG WINTER EVENINGS. 


We think sometimes that winter with its 
long winter evenings is of greater import- 
ance to thoughtful persons than any other 
seasonof the year, The long winter evening 
seems to be peculiarly adapted to reading, 
writing, studying, drawing and similar in- 
door occupations. We believe most heartily 
in all kinds of innocent amusements as ben- 
eficial to both mind and body, but any 
amusement ceases to please if indulged in 
too often. We have these long evenings with 
us now, and we hope that our younger read- 
ers will profit by them, as they certainly will 
if they try. 


THE MOVEMENT OF WHEAT CULTURE. 


The report of the Commissioner of Agri- 
culture for the month of October has the 
following: The western movement of wheat 
growing, the local rise and decadence of 
wheat culture, have excited comment for a 
generation. The facts are that pioneer cul- 
tivation ip this country tends to wheat-grow- 
ing, and agricultural progress introduces 
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THE ONE STAVE BARREL, 


On the west side of the River Rouge, about 
three miles beyond the western limits of De- 
troit, on a site embracing between 15 and 20 
acres of land, the Anchor Mfg. Co. has 
built and is erecting several buildings for the 
manufacture of barrels by a new process. 
Hugh Mattullath is at the head of the insti- 
tution, and associated with him as stock 
holders are Alanson Sheley, A. R. & W. F. 
Linn, A. 8. Brooks, the Candler Brothers, 
Peltier & Belanger, George W. Moore, Chas- 
E. Cottrell and William P. Fuller. The 
company has a paid up capital of $500,000. 
The establishment is now turning out 6,000 
barrels per day, and will soon be making 
twicethatnumber. While the size and shape 
of this barrel are the same as the ordinary 
kind, the body of the barrel consists of a 
single sheet of timber held by hoops. The 
timber used is elm, which is cheap and 
abundant. Canada is the main base of sup- 
plies and timber hunters sent there have al- 
ready. arranged for a year’s supplies for this 
establishment. ‘The logs will be rafted over 
during the season of navigation and brought 
by rail in the winter time. The logs are 
taken from the boom or yard into the saw- 
mill and cut intotwo barrel lengths. Thence 
they go into a steam-chest where they re- 
main until thoroughly steamed. In this 
condition the log is converted into thin 
sheets, or veneering, used in the body of the 
barrel. By a special process a two-foot log 
becomes rolls of wooden sheeting in a min- 
ute’s time. There remains upon the man- 
drels an eight-inch core which is utilized in 
making barrel heads. The sheets go next to 
a sanding machine, by which both sides are 
made perfectly smooth. After passing 
through a cutting and grooving machine 
they are so cut by a goring machine as to 
adapt them to the shapeof abarrel. Thence 
they go to a drying house. The latter is a 
building 50x400 feet heated by steam. From 
the dryhouse they go to the sizing saws, 
where they are cut the desired length, when 
they are ready for the cooper shop or for ship- 
ment. ‘They are shipped in bundles and in 
the ‘knockdown,’ to be put up at the point of 
their destination. Three thousand of them 
can be stored and forwarded in an ordinary 
box car. The headings are shipped in barrels. 
The factory is full of the finest machinery, 
and not a little of it is the product of Mr. 
Mattullath’s ingenuity. The engine and 
boiler rooms are of brick, the other struct- 
ures frame. Other improvements are pro- 
jected. A boarding-house, 34x80 feet in size, 
will be put up, and the company contemplate 
the erection of a number of additional cot- 
tages to be occupied by their workmen. The 
factory is now running with a force of about 
100 men.—Detroit (Mich.) Journal. 


* Before subscribing for any paper read the 
U. 8. Miller club list on another page. 


TRADE 8CHOOLS. 

In a recent address by Prof. Thurston, of 
Cornell University, delivered at Scranton, 
Pa., he said: ‘At Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
the authorities are introducing most success- 
fully a course of instruction of both boys 
and girls in the use of tools into their public 
school system. A manual training school 
affords a means of rewarding merit at 
Girard College, where the best students and 


most promising youths are admitted into the 
wood-working and machine shops under in- 
struction, and there, under the careful and 
skillful tuition of expert mechanics, I have 
seen boys of twelve doing work at the vise 
with hammer and chisel and file that many 
an old workman might be glad to rival. The 
city of Chicago has a manual training school; 
at St. Louis, Washington University is doing 
excellent work in well appointed shops. 
Boston, in her great Institute of Technology, 
beside the classes of aspirant mechanical en- 
gineers, has organized other classes of boys 
ambitious to learn the use of tools, and is 
cultivating the special Yankee talent in a 
systematic and fruitful manner; and all over 
the country these primary technical schools 
are springing up.” 

“A year or more ago, I received a letter 
from a capable and successful superintend- 
ent of schools in a Western city, saying that 
he had seen plainly the approach of the new 
era in primary education of the people for 
the work and life of the people; and desired 
to be ready for its advent in his own city, 
and asking to be instructed that he might 
intelligently direct the changes of method 
and system inevitably to come in his own or- 
ganization. He came Kast and worked in 
the shop and studied under instructors all 
summer to obtain the requisite knowledge 
and skill. Fortunately, he proved a natural 
mechanic, and an extraordinary capable 
man, and he is now ready to lead in the 
movement when the looked-for time shall 
arrive. 

“Trade schools now form a part of every 
school of engineering, and schools of en- 
gineering are spzinging up all over the land.” 


We will send the Scientific American 
(weekly) and the U. 8. Millerfor one year for 
$3.50. 


SOMETHING ABOUT LEATHER BELTING. 


A well known manufacturer of leather belt- 
ing says: Having been engaged in the man- 
ufacture of oak leather belting for the past 
fifteen years, I would respectfully call atten- 
tion to the essential points necessary to the 
manufacture of good belting, the first of 
which is the selection of the leather, which 
should be oak tanned, it being more pliable 
than any other, and as durability is required, 
it should be thoroughly tanned and made 
from young hides, they having more strength 
than the hides from old animals. Leather 
chosen, though it may be ever so good, may 
be spoiled in currying, and as this is an im- 
portant part, it is conducted under my own 
supervision, where I haye the shoulders cut 
from the hides, and nothing but four feet in 
length of the choice butts, curried for belting 
purposes, as the shoulder naturally stretching 
in a different direction from the butts, causes 
that great annoyance in factories of belts 
running crooked. The putting on of belts 
should be done by a person acquainted with 
the use of belting, and too much judgment 
cannot be exercised in this respect, as the 
wear of the belt depends considerably on 
the manner in which it is put on, therefore 
the following suggestions, if practiced, will 
be of much service to persons employed in 
this capacity. The butts to be joined together 
should be cut perfectly square with the belt, 
in order that one side of the band may not be 
drawn tighter than the other. For the join- 


ing of belts good lace leather, if properly used, 
being soft and pliable, will always give bet- 
ter satisfaction than any patent fastening or 
hooks which have yet been invented. 

Where belts run vertically, they should 
always be drawn moderately tight, or the 
weight of the belt will not allow it to adhere 
closely to the lower pulley, but in all other 
cases they should beslack, in many instances 
the tearing out of lace holes is often unjustly 
attributed to poor belting when in reality, the 
fault lies in having the belt too short, and try- 
ing to force it together by lacing, and the more 
the leather has been stretched while being 
manufactured, the more liable it is to be com- 
plained of. All leather belting should occa- 
sionally be greased with the following mix- 
ture or it will become dry and will not adhere 
to the pulleys: one gallon neat’s-foot or tan- 
ner’s oil, one gallon tallow, twelve ounces 
resin, dissolved by heat and well mixed to- 
gether, to be used cold, the belt having been 
previously dampened with warm water, ex- 
cept where it isspliced together. During the 
winter season, an extra quantity of oilshould 
be added to the mixture. To obtain the 
greatest amount of power from belts, the 
pulleys should be covered with leather, this 
will allow the belts to be run very slack, and 
give 25 per cent. more wear. I drive a large 
circular saw, requiring 15-horse power, with 
a very slack belt, the pulleys being covered 
with leather. For heavy counter belts, not 
intended to be used on cone pulleys, or at half 
cross, I recommend double belts, made from 
shoulders only, which I furnish at the price 
of single belting; and as the stretch is 
taken out from the shoulders after they are 
cut from the side, they are guaranteed to give 
better satisfaction as a counter belt than a 
single belt will. 

More power can be obtained from using the 
grain side of a belt to the pulley than from 
the flesh side, as the belt adheres more closely 
to the pulley; but there is this about it, the 
belt will not last half so long, for when the 
grain which is very thin, is worn off, the sub- 
stance of the belt is gone, and it then quickly 
gives out; so that I would advise the more 
saving plan of obtaining power by driving 
with wider belts, and covering the pulleys 
with leather. Where belts are to run in very 
damp places, or exposed to the weather, I 
would recommend the use of rubber belting; 
but for ordinary use it will not give the satis- 
faction which is so generally obtained from 
using oak leather belting, as it cannot berun 
on cone pulleys through forks or at half-cross, 
and with fair usage would be worn out, 
while a leather belt was regularly performing 
the work allotted to it; for wlien the edge 


Tur story is told that not long ago a rant- 
ing Chicago Communist gathered a crowd, 
and entertained them with his diatribes on 
the inequalities of riches and poverty. He 
was in the midst of his fiery declarations 
that the capital of the rich belonged to the 
laboring classes, when a clear voice rose from 
crowd: “You’ve get a gold watch and I 
hayen’t any. I want yours.” The speaker 
was nonplussed. Recovering himself, how- 
ever, he said, “I bought the watch and paid 
for it.” “Don’t make any difference,” per- 
sisted the voice; ‘‘you’ve got a gold watch 
and E haven’t—I want it!” The talker was 
checkmated and the meeting broke up. 
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MILLING NOTE8—PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL. 


BY GEORGE MILLER. 

In my last notes I stated that there were 
many things besides a bad yield which go to 
swell the cost of producing a sack of flour. 
For instance, there is power, light, labor, 
lubricant, stoppages of mill, repairs of same, 
and many other expenses incidental to the 
work of manufacture, which has all to be 
paid out of the profits made on the flour. 
Now all of these come under the head of the 
mill manager’s responsibilities, and all are 
subject to wanton waste or economy on the 
part of the millers. Then we have insurance, 
taxes, depreciation of plant and interest on 
plant account, or mill rent, as the case may 
be, travelers’ salaries and expenses, or agents’ 
commission, maintenance of horses and keep- 
ing up of rolling stock, ete. All of which, 
although they may not be directly within the 
pale of the mill managers’ responsibilities, 
has all to be made out of his flour before any 
net profit can be realized. A few practical 
remarks on these several items of expense 
may not be uninteresting. 

First, then, as to power. There is a won- 
derful difference in the cost of this item, as 
influenced by the engine and boilers. We 
need not refer to the setting of boilers or the 
construction of engines; these are supposed 
to be above the mental capacity of millers, 
and we have in consequence, no voice in the 
matter. We must not speak of the latent or 
sensible heat of steam, the number of cubic 
feet procurable out of a cubic foot of water, 
the points of temperature at which water will 
boil under different auspices, for instance in 
avacuum under the pressure of mercury, or 
under common pressure, the use and effect of 
the lever upon the safety valve, the elastic 
force of steam upon acircular or square inch, 
calculations of steam power by cylinder indi- 
cation, the diameter and velocity of piston in 
relation thereto, the length of stroke as influ- 
encing the power, the apertures of steam ways 
and slide valves as related to the eccentric, 
the cold water and air pump, the condenser, 
the length of stroke in commensuration with 
the length of beam, the connecting rod in 
commensuration to the length of stroke, 
the peripheral velocity and weight of a fly- 
wheel as affecting back-lash or centrifugal 
force, the parallel motions, governors, ete. 
Now these are all technics of the engine which 
may in some measure affect the cost of pro- 
ducing a sack of flour, and they are nice 
points for the intelligent and scientific caleu- 
lator to enunciate, but I have no doubt that I 
will be told they are beyond my mental cali- 
bre, and any attempt at an elucidation of the 
problem would be denunciated by my acri- 
monious critics as a mere chimera. But I can 
wellafford to allow the vindictive verbiage of 
those puny pseudo millers to stew in its own 
juice. Nevertheless, we cannot remain quies- 
cent eyen in these matters if we know them 
to be wrong, and more especially if we 
know them to be interfering with our work. 
We will speak first of the firing, which is cer- 
tainly within our province. The expense of 
power is much influenced by the manner in 
which this is done. For example, irregular 
and unintelligent firing will consume more 
coals per horse-power than if it be done with 
regularity and intelligence. Dirty boilers will 
also require more coals to keep up steam than 
clean boilers. Feeding the boilers with cold 
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water will take more coals per gallon to evap- 
orate than if the water was previously heated; 
so also will boilers of limited capacity use 
more coals per horse-power than large and 
more commodious boilers. Then again, there 
is the subject of smoke consumption, which 
not only affects the consumption of coals, but 
by a superfluous expenditure of money on 
artificial smoke burners, it affects our cost of 
production by running away with the profits. 
Some hundreds of different contrivances have 
been brought before the public and pro- 
nounced perfect, but still the perfect artificial 
smoke burner has not emanated from the in- 
ventor’s brain; and when we see great clouds 
of black smoke ascending from this, that, and 
the other stack, we cannot but reflect that 
this is simply the result of ignorance or for- 
getfulness in the stokehole. If a fireman has 
properly set boilers, and ample steam capac- 
ity in them, there is no necessity for artificial 
smoke burners. The fireman himself ought 
to be the absolute smoke burner. We know 
that under the auspices we have referred to 
a good and intelligent fireman is perfectly 
able to burn all the smoke he ought to make. 
We do not assume that he can burn it abso- 
lutely, but he can change its character and 
appearance so as to defy the interference of 
the meddling, officious sanitary inspector; and 
this is really the only grievance. Better far 
topay forintelligence than superfluous smoke 
burners. Light and frequent firing is the 
road to economy in a boiler; heaps of coals 
should never be allowed to accumulate in the 
furnace; clinkers which are the result of im- 
perfect combustion, are caused through this, 
and necessitate the too frequent use of the 
poker and clinker bar; whereas, intelligent 
firing in a great measure dispenses with these 
implements. All boilersshould be blown out 
with a sludge-cock at least twice in every 
twenty-four hours, so as not to allow the wa- 
ter sediment to settle down to scale on the 
bottom, and they should also be thoroughly 
cleaned out once in every week. Theengines 
of our mills do not as a rule have the amount 
of intelligent attention paid to them that they 
ought to have. The majority of them are 
still of an antiquated type—very few have 
advanced beyond the long stroke and side 
valve, and many have still the old-fashioned 
tapit valves for steam application. Themod- 
ern automatic expansion valve is peculiarly 
rare in our mills, and what is more peculiar, 
some who have them do not use them, which 
we look upon as proof positive of the absence 
of intelligence in the operating of our engines. 
Steam expansion, however, cannot be extens- 
ively used in a flour mill. No manufactory 
requires such steady power as our mills do. 
Much lap upon the valves of a single engine 
is sure to cause a severe back-lash upon the 
machinery, and although not so destructive 
in double as single engines, nevertheless, it 
more or less affects all. Now, next in bad 
effects to unequal feeding is this back-lash. 
It is one of the most aggravating things we 
have to contend with, and very few mills are 
clear of it, because a slide valve having no 
expansion lap at all, merely covering the 
apertures when the valve is at the middle of 
the stroke, will, on account of the nature of 
the motion, cut off most of the steam at 4 
stroke, the remaining quarter, as a matter of 
course, traveling home expensively, hence 
the natural expansion is nearly all that can 
be used economically in a flour mill. No 
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doubt expansion will save coals, but if the 
value thus saved is doubly lost in tear and 
wear, it cannot be true economy. A very 
conclusive evidence of this came under my 
notice; it was a mill which I went to take 
the management of. When I got there I 
founda would-be scientific engineer had been 
experimenting on the engine valves, with a 
view to the saving of coals. It was a condens- 
ing beam engine of 50 nominal horse-power, 
and had double-beat steam valves. This ex- 
pert had shifted and shifted those valves, un- 
til the crank would scarcely go over the top 
centre at all; a dead stop was quite visible to 
the eye every time it came to the top centre, 
and a 20ft. diameter meal-cooler, which made 
only six revolutions per minute, ran hop, step 
and jump, like a cart drawn by a horse with 
only three legs, the streak pole coming to a 
dead stand every time the crank came to the 
top. Very soon the first motion wheels were 
smashed, and the wall between these and the 
fly-wheel was shaken to pieces. Ultimately 
new wheels and a new hewn stone wall was 
decided upon; but after all this was done, at 
a very great expense, it was no better, noth- 
ing could stand the strain, and at last the lap: 
had to be taken off the valves, which exposed 
the great blunder that had been made. An- 
other striking example of this came under 
my personal observation. This was a pair 
of McNaughten’s compound beam engines, 
working on one shaft, at a stroke differentia- 
tion of quarter of the circle. Thisis supposed 
to entirely do away with the back-lash, by 
the one crank pulling the other over the cen- 
tres. We were short of power to make the 
quantity of flour wanted, viz.: 1,000 sacks per 
day, and the suggestion was made to speed 
the engines to gain the required power, and 
work them expansively so as to keep down 
the consumption of coals. It was a big job, 
and costa lot of money; all the counter wheels 
had to be broken off the main shafts, and re- 
placed with new ones, to suit the stone-speed. 
The cylinders were re-bored, new pistons and 
new side valves were put in, and notwith- 
standing that a protest was made against 
it, a long expansion lap was put on the side 
valve. This literally spoiled the whole thing; 
previously this mill was one of the sweetest 
running, and in all other respects had scarcely 
an equal in the United Kingdom; but after 
this its whole character was changed.—The 
London Millers’ Gazette, and Corn Trade Jour- 
nal. 


Five thousand people have been drowned 
and 150 villages submerged in Orissa, India, 
by a cyclone, and 1,241 square miles in the 
Moorshedabad and Huddea districts have 
been devastated. A tornado swept over the 
Phillipine Islands on Saturday. Hight thou- 
sand buildings, including numerous churches 
and school-houses, were destroyed, and twen- 
ty-two persons were killed. 


‘Tue Irish people, at home, consume a large 
amount of tobacco, but not a pound of it is 
ever grown in Ireland. Yet it is said that 
the land in many parts is well adapted to it, 
and it is estimated that an average profit of 
$225 an acre could be easily made atit. And 
what is the obstacle? Nothing but an old 
law, made in Cromwell’s time, which design- 
ing to foster the tobacco plantations in the 
American colonies, decreed that no one 
should grow the plant in Great Britain and 
Treland. 
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Practical Books for Practical Men. 


ADAPTED TO THE WANTS OF ALL. 


F you want any books to aid you in your business, consult the following list. If there is any other book you 
want, not on this list, send the title of the book to us with the name of author if possible, and we will supply 
it at publishers’ lowest price, post-paid, to any address in the world. If you desire books sent by mail rrcisreRED, 
enclose 10 cents additional to price of each book. All orders filled promptly. Remit by Post Office Money Order, 
Express Money Order, Registered Letter, or Bank Draft on New York, Philadelphia, Chicago or Milwaukee. Make 


all orders payable to 


E. HARRISON CAWKER, 


Publisher of the “United States Miller,” No. 124 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


a bape de) of Mechanism and Machinery of Trans- 
mission: 
Comprising the principles of mechanism, wheels, and pulleys, strength and 
peapereion of shafts, coupling of shafts, and engaging and disengaging gear. 
y WILLIAM FAIRBAIRN. Beautifully illustrated by over 150 wood-cuts, In 
one volume, 12mo 4 


American Miller and Rallivertent 's Assistant. 
By Wo. Carter HuGues. A new edition, in one volume, 12mo.........$1 50 


Lukin.—The Young Mechanic. 
Practical Carpentry. Containing directions for the use of all kinds of tools, 
and for construction of steam engines and mechanical models, including the 
art of turning in wood and metal. By JouN LUKIN. Illustrated, 12mo. $1 75 


Lukin.—Amongst Machines. 
Embracing descriptions of the various mechanical appliances used in the 
manufacture of wood, metal, and other substances. I2mo.............++ $1 75 


Lukin.—The Boy Engineer. 
What they did, and how they did it. With 30 plates. 18mo........-...++ $175 


Leffel._On the Construction of Mill Dams. 
Comprising also the building of race and reservoir embankments and head 
ates, the measurement of streams, gauging of water supply, etc. By JAMES 
EFFEL & Co. Illustrated by 58 engravings. 1 vol. 8yo......- $150 


The Indicator and Dynamometer. 
With their practical applications to the steam engines. By THOMAS J. MAIN, 
M. A. F. R. Ase't Prof. Royal Naval College, Portsinonth, and THOMAS BROWN, 
Assoc. Inst. 0. B., Chief Engineer R. N., attached to the R. N. College Llus- 
trated. From the Fourth London Edition. 8vo... -$1 50 


Suecsions on Subjects Connected with the Marine Steam 

Engine. 

‘An examination paper; with hints for their solution, By THomMAS J. MAIN, 
Professor of Mathematics, Royal Naval College, and THOMAS Brown, Chief 
Engineer, R.N. 12m0., Cloth, ........-cceeeeceereresesrreeseeees $1 50 


The Marine Steam Engine. 
By THOMAS J. MAIN, F. R, Ass't S. Mathematical Professor at the Royal 
Naval College Portsmouth, and THOMAS Brown, Assoc. Inst. C. E. Chief 
Engineer, . N. Attached to the Royal Naval College. Authors of 
“Questions connected with the Marine Steam Engine,” and the “Indicator 
and Dynamometer.” With numerous illustrations. In one vol. 8yo......85 00 


Mechanics’ (Amateur) Workshop. 
A treatise containing plain and concise directions forthe manipulation of wood 
and metals, including casting, forging, brazing, soldering and carpentry, ys 
the author of “The Lathe and its Uses.” Third edition. Illustrated. 8vo, $8 


Molesworth’s Pocket Book of Useful Formule and Mem- 
oranda for Civil and Mechanical Engineers. 
By Guicrorp L. Mopesworra, Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
Chiet Resident Engineer of the Ceylon Railway. Second American, froin 
the Tenth London Edition. In one volume, full bound in pocket-book. $1 00 


Nystrom’s New Treatise on Elements of Mechanics, 

tablishing Strict Precision in the Meaning of Dynamical Terms: 

companied with an Appendix on Duodenal Arithmetic and Metrology. oa 
Joun W. Nysrrom, ©. B. Mlustrated, 8V0........:6. cece eee e sree eeteeees $2 


Pallett.—_The Miller’s, Millwright’s, and Engineer’s 


Guide, 
By Henry Paver. Illustrated, In one vol, 12mo...... $3 00 


The Practical American Millwright and Miller. 
By Davi ORAIK, Millwright. Illustrated by numerous wood engravings, 
and two folding plates, 8VO.0.......ceccseeseccerererereee ster sesene sarees se BD 00 


Catechism of the Marine Steam-Engine. 
For the use of Engineers, Firemen, and Mechanics. A practical work for 
practical men, By Emory EpwArps, Mechanical Engineer. Illustrated by 
sixty-three engravings, including examples of the most modern engines. 
'Third edition, thoroughly revised, with much additional matter. In one 
volume, 12mo0, 414 pages. .-.....serereeceeseeee fagsenndes Aavakeren rey WH $2 00 


ac: 


The Practical Steam Engineer’s Guide. 
In the design, ¢ ction and management of American Stationary, t 
able, pumpin; mn fire-engines, boilers, injectors, ete. For the use of 
.Engineers, Firemen and Steam Users. By Emory Epwarps, author of 
“Catechism of the Marine Steam-Engine,”’ “Modern American Marine 
ed by about 100 engravings. In one volume 


Steam-Engines,” ete, lust 
of about 350 pages. 12mo,.. 


Practical Rules for the Proportions of Moderu En- 


gines and Boilers for Land and Marine Purposes. 
BYIN; Pi BUHOM, ENgiNner, WMO. coir ec ss cscsuccsesese we csde everson $150 


Recent Improvements in the Steam-Engine. 
In its veriotie Abplicn tons to mines, mills, stenin navigation, railways and 
agriculture. Being a supplement to the “Catechism of the Steam-Engines.”” 
ie suas Bourne, 0. E. New Edition, With numerous Illustrations 

fo 


16mo. 


A Practical Treatise on Mechanical Engineering. 
Comprising metallurgy, moulding, casting, forging, tools, workshop, ma- 
chinery, mechanical manipulation, manufacture of steam-engines, ete., ete. 
With an appendix on the analysis of iron and iron ores. By Francis CAM- 
PIN,, C. E. ‘To which are added, Observations on the Construction of Steam 
Boilers and Remarks upon Furnaces used for smoke prevention; with a 
chapter on explosions. By R. Armstrong, C. E., and John Bourne. Rules 
for calculating the change wheels for screws on a turning lathe, and for a 
wheel-cutting machine. By A NicoA. Management of steel, including 
forging, hardening, temperi annealing, shrinking and expansion, An 
the case-hardening of iron. By G. Ep: 8vo. Illustrated with 29 plates and 
100 wood engravings. $6 00 

The Practical Draughtsman’s Book of Industrial Design, 
and Machinists and Engineer’s Drawing Companion. 
Forming a complete course of Mechanical Engineering and Architectural 
Drawing. From the French of M. Armengaud the elder, Prof. of Design in 
the Conservatorie of Arts and Industry, Paris, and MM. Armengaud the 
younger, and Amoroux, Civil engineers: Rewritten and arranged with ad- 
ditional matter and plates, selections from and examples of the most useful 
and generally employed mechanism of the day. By WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
Assoc. Inst. C. B., Editor of “The Practical Mechanic's Journal.” Illustrated 
by fifty folio steel plates, and fifty wood-cuts, A new addition 4to, half mor- 
rocco,, . $10 00 


The Construction and Management of Steam Boilers. 
By R. Armstrong, U. E, With an Appendix by Roperr MAuvrt, ©. E., F. R, 
8. Seventh Edition, Illustrated, 1 vol, l2mo v/s) 


Carpentry Made Easy. 
Or, the science and art of framing on a new and improved system, with 
specific instructions for building balloon frames, barn frames, mill frames, 
warehouses, church spires, etc. Comprising also a system of bridge build- 
ing, with bills, estimate of cost, and valuable tables. Illustrated by forty- 
four plates, comprising nearly 200 figures. By WitLtAM BE. BeLL, Architect 
and Practical Builder. 8vo. $5 00 


The Complete Practical Machinist. 
Embracing lathe work, vise work, drills and drilling, taps and dies, harden- 
ing and tempering, the making and use of tools, ete., etc. By JosuA Rose. 
Illus. by 130 engravings. 1 vol. 12m0., B76 PARES... sceceeee seer eereceeeeee 8 60 


The Slide-Valve Practically Explained. 
Embracing simple and complete practical demonstrations of the operation 
of euch element in a slide-valve movement, and illustrating the effects of 
variations in their proportions by examples carefully selected from the 
most recent and successful practise. By JosuA Rose, M. B., Author of 
“The Complete Practical Machinist," ‘The Pattern-muker's Assistant," ete. 
Illustrated by 85 engravings, $1 00 


Roper’s Practical Hand-books for Engineers. 

“Hand-Book of Land and Marine Engines,” $3 50. “Hand-book of the Loco- 
motive,” $2 50 “Catechism of High-Pressure Steam Engines,” $2 00, Use 
‘and Abuse of the Steam Boller,” $2 00. ‘Engineer's Handy-Book,” $3 50. 

These books embrace all branches of steam engineering—stationary, loco- 
motive, fire and marine. Any engineer who wishes to be well informed in 
all the duties of his calling, should provide himself with afull set, They are 
the only books of the kind ever published in this country, and they are so 
plain that any engineer or fireman that can read can easily understand them, 


Moore’s Universal Assistant. 
‘A Hand-book of fitty thousand industrial facts, processes, rules, formule 
receipts, business FOr EADIE, ete., in over two bundred trades and occupa- 
tions. Together with full directions for the cure of Disease and the main, 
tenannce of health, By R. Moorg. A new revised edition. Illustrated, $2 50. 
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NONSENSE. 


Younce Bilkins was utterly devoted to busi- 
ness, but somehow found time to fall in love 
and ask the girlto marry him. Thetime was 
set and he called on the old gentleman to get 
his consent. He had a long talk and came up 
to see the girl. 

Well,” she said in considerable anxiety, 
“what did pa say?” 

“He said that wheat was going up and 
there was a fine chance for a man to make a 
handsome little dot.” 

‘““Pshaw! Didn’t he say anything else? 

“Oh, yes, we talked about a dozen ventures 
that might be made, with an excellent chance 
of coming out ahead every time. 

‘Bother the business! What did he say 
when you asked him if you could have me?” 

** Wha—wha—what?” he stammered. 

“Why, what did he say about me?” 

“ By George, Mary, [forgot allaboutit. I'll 
go the first thing in the morning and see him 
about it.”—Merchant T'raveler. 

A Froe who had long dwelt in a pond near 
a peasant’s cabin was one evening highly de- 
lighted to hear the peasant remark to his wife: 
‘‘ Have you noticed how beautifully that frog 
sings?” 

The speech tickled the frog amazingly, and 
he at once began his tune and kept it up all 
nightlong. At daylight the peasant came out 
with a club and called out: ‘If you don’t 
leave here forthwith, I’ll be the death of you?” 

* What have I done?” asked the astonished 
frog. 

“Kept us awake all night with your croak- 
ing.” 

* But it was only last evening that you 
complimented me on my song.”’ 

“That is true, but I heard only brief songs 
and at long intervals.” 

Mora—It is a dangerous thing to compli- 
ment aman who makes the opening speech 
at awardcaucus. Nine times out of ten he’ll 
want to go to the legislature. 

Sue was a Brooklyn girl. He was a young 
man from Boston visiting at her home. In 
honor of his coming she had made a custard 
pie with her own fair hands. 


“Do take some,” she urged, at the supper | 


table. ‘I made it for you myself, you know.” 

“No,” said he reluctantly, after an evident 
inward struggle, ‘‘ I cannot; if I were at home 
at Boston I wonld, but here I dare not,” 

“And why?” she urged, “why, dearest, can 
you not eat it here?” 

‘* Because,’’ he answered with a deep-drawn 
sigh,—‘* because now we are in NewYork, you 
know, and an attempt at suicide is a crime 
under the New York laws.—Somerville Jour. 

“Oh, say, ma!’’ exclaimed a bright little 
girl at the Hoffman house, while at dinner, 
‘Shasn’t that man over there got awful big 
ears? 

* Hush, child; the gentleman might hear 
you,” cautioned the mother. 

‘Well, ma,” returned the precocious young- 
ster, “if he couldn’t hear me with those ears, 
he ought to haul them down.—N. Y? Jour. 

I novice however much a girl struggles 
when you try to get a kiss, if she hears her 
pa’s step approaching, she always lets up on 
the struggle long enough to nab the kiss be- 
fore the old man appears. 

I NOTICE, no matter how homely a woman 
may think her husband is, she always takes 


it as a gospel truth that her new baby is the 
prettiest in the world, and ‘looks just like its 
father.—St. Pauw Herald- 

AN Irishman employed about a shop in 
Atlanta was one day surprised and delighted 
by the entrance of an old acquaintance. 
After ten minutes’ jollification the friend left, 
when Pat’s employer said to him: 

“So, Pat, you knew that chap in your own 
country, did you!” 

“Och, an’ shure did I, an’ it’s a lucky day I 
met with him here. It’s a fine boy he is, 
wid all his family. His grandfather was a 
general—his father was a general—and he’d 
been a general hisself if he had not come 
away.” 


“But what was he after in your pockets! 1) 


thought I saw him put his fingers there 
rather slily.”’ 

Clapping his hands to his pockets, Pat 
ascertained that both watch and pocketbook 
were missing. 

‘“Murther!”? he cried, gesticulating like a 
whale with a dozen harpoons in his side. 
“The thafe! the spalpeen! the coorse! I 
knew him well, wid all his family. His 
grandfather was hanged—and his father was 
hanged—and he’d been hanged hisself if he’d 
not run away.—Atlanta Constitution. 

Sam Jones’ Srory.—As told at the 
Methodist church Friday night it is as fol- 
lows: “There was a married couple with 
half a dozen children and only one bed. 
The whole family slept on that bed—and 
were so thick that one couldn’t turn over 
unless all did, So when anyone got tired 
sleeping on one side he’d say ‘turn’—and over 
the whole family went, They got so used to 
it that even when they heard the word ‘turn’ 
in their sleep they would hustle over. One 
day the old man was fishing on a log bridge 
over the river. The sun was hot and the fish | 
wa’n’t biting, and he fell asleep balanced on 
the log. One of the boys saw him and 
thought he would try a joke, and hallooed 
out ‘Turn?’ Over the old man went kerflop 
into the water. Now I want the temperance 
men to halloo ‘Turn!’ until the anti-men who 
are asleep on the bridge over the prohibition 
river will hear it and drop in.””—Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 

He was complaining in the most bitter 
manner about the size of his gas bill, when 
the fat, bald-headed man in the corner of 
the car remarked: 

“IT have burned that same company’s gas 
for thirteen years, and never had to com- 
plain.” 

‘Ever change your meter?” 

“Never.” = 

“How often have you had it tested?” 

“Not a single time.” 

‘Well, well! Never overcharged you?” 

“No.” 

‘And you are perfectly satisfied?” 

“Perfectly.” 

The fat man got off at the next corner, and 
the other observed to his left-hand neighbor: 

‘“Who do you suppose he is?” 

“Oh, I’ve known him for years. He’s the 
president of the gas company you men- 
tioned!’’—N. Y. Independent. 

Tue Worst ONE YetT.—He opened the 
door and gazed long and furtively at the 
clerk, and finally choking down a sob, he said: 
“Say, mister, has Kate been here this morn- 


ing?” , 


The clerk looked at him for a minute and 
asked: ‘‘ What Kate?” 

Then with a smile such as you receive from 
the man who sells you a glass of red lemonade 
at the circus,'he answered: ‘* Roller’s Kate.” 

A METROPOLITAN policeman stopped the 
music at a dance in a house on his beat, be- 
cause he couldn’t sleep when such a noise was 
goingon. Some people seem to think a police- 
man hasn’t anything to worry him. 

A DANIsH tragedian was recently greeted 
with a shower of decayed eggs while perform- 
ing Hamlet in Copenhagen. He believes now, 
more than ever, that Shakespeare was right 
when he said there was something rotten in 
Denmark. 

‘* How is this, Doctor; you charge me five 
franes a visit?” 

“Tt is less than I charge anybody else.” 

“That may be so; but then you forget that 
it was I who introduced the smallpox into 
the neighborhood.’’—L’ Independence Belge. 


AN advertisement extolling the virtues of a 
new make of Infants’ Feeding Bottle, winds 
up as follows: ‘When the baby has done 
drinking it must be unscrewed and laid in a 
zool place, say under a tap.’’ Poor baby!— 
La Flandre. _ = 


We will send the U. 8. Miller and North- 
western Miller for one year for $2.50. 


IMAGINATION AND Dyrna.—In reference 
to the influence of the imagination on the 
body a doctor tells the following story in the 
Chicago Times: ‘‘A big hulking fellow about 
10miles from the town I was practicing in 
got the idea that he was going to die at just 
11 o’clock in the forenoon of a certain day. 
About 9 o’clock a messenger came forme. I 
hurried out. When I gotthere the crank had 
15 minutes to live according to his calcula- 
tions. He did look like a man on the verge 
of eternity. His eyes were dim and sunken, 


| his face had that peculiar pallor which her- 


alds the near approach of death, and his 
breathing was very labored. The family were 
gathered around and weeping as they took a 
final leave. Something had to be done quick. 
There was asmart-looking woman there, and 
I called her aside. Pointing to a clock on the 
mantel-piece, which the patient was watch- 
ing, I said : ‘ When I have his attention turn 
that ahead.’ Then I crowded into the family 
group, bustled them into the next room, sat 
down upon the edge of the bed and began 
telling that fellow one of the most horrible 
murder stories you ever heard. I located it 
right in the town where he knew everybody, 
named the woman killed, went into blood- 
curdling details, and so completely interested 
the man that he forgot his 11-oclock appoint- 
ment. When I gave him a chance to look 
again it was 20 minutes to 12, and he was act- 
ually mad for a time, claiming he had been 
tricked. He finally got to laughing, and we 
all took dinner together. The next day he 
whipped two men ata barn-raising for twit- 
ing him about the programme of death that’ 
miscarried.” 


THERE was a miner in Cornwall who was 
an inveterate smoker for over fifty years; 
but the other day he suddenly and definitely 
gave up the habit. Heknocked out the ashes 
of his pipe into a keg of blasting powder. The 
coroner’s jury sat upon two bones anda brass 
button.—London Tobacco. 
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XX) Down With High Prices ! 
80 TO 70 PERCENT, OFF. 
ONE THOUSAND DIFFERENT ARTICLES 


Sold Direct to Consumers. 


Tho “Little Detective,” $3.00 


L, D, Postal gives Postage in CENTS, 
Weighs from 34 oz. to 25 1bs, 


= FAMILY SOALES, 240 lbs., 86. 
Platform Scales, $11 to $20. 


Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools, 


Farmers’ Forge, $10, 
Forge and Kit of Tools, 825, 

Farmers can do odd jobs, si i time 

and money, Anvils, Vises, &c,, &0. 


WACON SCALES. 


Only manufacturers in America 
peng. nothing but the best of English 
Steel for bearings of all Scales: 

2°Ton (6x12) $40, 
‘ 3-Ton (7x13) 850. 
4*Ton (8x14) $60, 
4 Beam Box and Brass Beam with 


eelbarrows, Cor * 

ers, Feed Mills, Copy Presses, Mon- 
= A Drawers, Clothes Wringers and 
all Hardware Specialties, 


SAFES OF ALL SIZES, 


No. 4, weight 1,100 Ibs., $50. 


SEWING MACHINES, 


PRICES REDUCED 
FROM 865 TO 818. 
A. beautiful Machine, per: 
fectly finished, improvement 
onthe Singer pattern, Black 
Walnut Furniture, contain- 
CH) ing a full set of latest_im- 
proved Attachments, War 
Tanted perfect, Saye money. 
Send for Circulars. 


Chicago Scale Co,, 


” 151 S.Jefferaon St. Chicago, IU. 


GOODRICH 
PASSENGER STEAMERS 


TWICE DAILY EACH WAY | 
—BETWEEN— | 


Milwaukee & Ehicaqu.| 


Fare to Chicago $2 less than by railroad night trains, 
and $1 less than by day trains, 


Chicago and Facine Line. 


Leave. Arrive. 
Milwaukee 30 a. At Milwankee 5:00 a. m. 
Milwauke 00 p. At Milwaukee 5:00 p. m. 


Fare to Chicago Only $2. 
Round Trips, $ 3.50, meals and berths iucluded. 


Sure connections at Chicago with all. M. trains for 
all points East, South and Southwest. 


Sheboygan & Manitowoo Line. 
Daily, except Mondays. 
ee eavon ‘ Arrive. 
Milwaukee........7:00 a. m. | At Milwaukee 6;00 p, m. 
IoManistee dé Ioudington Line. 
Daily, leave 7 P. M., except Saturdays. 


Saginaw & Bay City Line, Daily except Saturdays. 


Leave Arrive. 
Milwaukee, 00 p.m. | At Milwaukee.,.l:00 a. m. 
Making clo: ections at Ludington with F & P. 
M. R. R. for Saginaw, Bay City, Detroit, and all points 
in Northern Michigan and all points East. 


Wierport dé Franisfort Line. 
Leave Milwaukee daily at 7 Pp. M., except Saturday. 


Kewaunee & Ahnapee Line. 


Leave Milwaukee Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays, at 7 A. M. 


Menominee & Sturgeon Bay Line. 
‘Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays at7 A. M. 


Got tho Bost; tho Bost is Choapost. 


temperature used insuring eveness and uniform 
to power and space afforded, 
of the very dry air, peculiar to this machine, remove 
and put it in’condition to grade. 
temperature necessary. 
Yhus the BATES’ DRYER is the most perfect as well as rapid drye 
Champion Grain Dryer. 


Corn of present crop, all 


months to come and can only be made to grade by artificial means, The BATES’ DRYER js the only 
aren that can dry the Grain in large quantities at trifling cost, naturally, and not show parch, shrivel, or 
oth, 


ordinarily 


of its competitors with about one-quarter of the steam, 
delivers it cold and ready for immediate shipment, 


other, 
operating. 


Green Bay & Escanaba Line. 
Leave Milwaukee Tuesdays, ‘Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays at 7A M., toucking at Occonto, Menominee, 
Sturgeon Bay Depere, and making close connections 
with railroad at Escanaba for Negaunee, Ishpeming, 
Quinnesec, Norway, and all Leke Superior points. 


G. HURSON, Secretary and Agent. 


THE BATES CHAMPION 


Rapid +Grain «Dryer! 


FOR RAPIDITY, SATISFACTORY RESULTS AND THOROUGHNESS 
UNEQUALED! 


No Parch, Shrivel, Discoloration or other evidence 
of Artificial Drying. 


The grain is dried at the rate of about 3,000 bushe 
th 


per hour, the 
ity, however, can 
In addition to dr, 
m the grain any slight o¢ rom sweat or heat, 
prepared air, 1 has all the varied degrees of low 
Damp grain made as rules of inspectior or as dry even, as old grain, 
It is beyond question The 
Absolutely sate against fire, tll 

New Corn can be made to grade immediately by the BATES’ CHAMPION RAPID GRAIN DRYER 
over the country, is too damp to grade, and likely to be thus for 


ngements and low 
1 in proportion 
the operations 


oA 


hese latter being the onl: 


The air used is 


er evidence of artificial drying; the drying by this method being preci 
natural di 


that accomplished by a 
ce of time what would 
moisture than will bring 


y atmosphere, only that the machine accomplishes ina very brie 
‘equire months. It is not necessary by this process to dry out any more 
the fei up to the desired grade. 
Jryers for grains of all kinds, including Br 
refuse. Also for Phosphates, Starch, Glue, 
Leather, Hair, Moss, Woo), etc. 
THE BATKS! FERTILIZER NRWVFR accomplishes about three times the work accomplished by any 
Besides grinding and drying the offal, this dryer 


’ Grains, cotton seed, flax, and gras 
ruit, Lumber, Shingles, and Ven 


seeds, glucose 
ering, Hides, 


The expenso of drying by this method is reduced to smallest possible cost, which is below that of any 
Machines are compact. Experienced workmen will be sent to set them up and instruct as to 
For further particulars address, 


J. Cc. BATES, 
189 La Salle St., Room 73 Calumet Bd’g, CHICAGO, ILL, 


P. 0, BOX 6865. 
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{Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 


To Preserve Iron and Keep Boilers and Flues from Scaling, use 


#H. P. GRAVES’ BOILER PURGER.* 


actically demonstrated that a scale one-sixteenth of an inch thick on a Boiler will require 
trent men een HOS fuel than a clean Boiler, while a scale one-fourth of an inch thick will require sixt 
er cent, more fuel, ‘The seale is anon-conductor of heat, and its formation in Boilers is general through 
he United States, more especially in the lime and alkali districts, and enough attention has not been paid 
to keeping Boilers free from accumulations, The cost of fuel for steam purposes is an important tem, and 
any system for economy in this direction should receive due consideration, | T am manufacturing a BOILER 
Puno ‘which I claim is the best made: Frst,—That it will remove the scale from any Boiler, and, by its con- 
tinued use, will keep it from forming. Second.—That it will not injure the Boiler, Valves or Cylinder, nor 
foam the water, nor injure the water for drinking: PUrnoEes, Tt is easy to use, being in a liquid form, itean 
be put directly into Ae Boiler, through the Safety Valve, Whistle Valve, or by Force I ab or into the 
Tank. Third,—Vhat by its use, from fifteen to forty per cent. can be saved in the cost of fuel, besides the ex- 
pense of putting in new flues every one or two years. Address, for prices, etc., to 


H. P. GRAVBS, 


CHICAGO, 255 South Canal St. MILWAUKEE, 348 Virginia St. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 327 Hennepin Ave. DETROIT, 36 Jefferson Ave. 
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80 THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


Unirep States MItier. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Orwice No. 124 GRAND AVENUE, MILWAUKEE. 


Subscription Price ... 
Foreign Subscription 


81 in advance. , 
i 80 ber year in advance. upon it, as shown by its largely increased 


NEW YEAR'S GREETING TO OUR PATRONS. 

The proprietor of Tue Unrrep Srates 
MILLER, wishes all its patrons a Happy New 
Year. For the generous patronage bestowed 


MILWAUKEE, JANUARY, 1886. 


ANNOUNCEMENT : 


subscription list, during the past twelve 
4 months, he returns his grateful thanks, and 
promises that every endeavor will be made 


g@-Wu, DUNHAM, Editor of ' The Miller,” 69 bark Lane,| to improve and make better in every way, 
and Henry F, Gitie & Co., 449 Strand, London, Eng- | Tak UNITED STATES MILLER for 1886. 


land, are authorized to receive subscriptions for the UNITED 


STates MILLER. 


We send out monthly a large number of sam- 
ple copies of the UNITED STATES MILLER to 
millers who are not subscribers. We wish them | 
to consider the receipt of a sample copy as a | 
cordial invitation to them to become regular | 
subscribers, Send us One Dollar in money or 
stamps, und we will send THE UNITED STATES 


MILLER to you for one year, SKE COMBINA- 


TION OFFER ON OTHER PAGES, 


GB The United States Consuls in various parts 
of the world who receive this paper, will please 


WE would call especial attention to an ar- 
ticle in another column, relating to India 
wheat, etc., republished from the New York 


How many of our readers realize that the 
value of the eggs imported into this country 


from Canada the past year, were valued at 
two millions of dollars or upwards of eleven 
millions of dozens in number. 


We will send the U. s. Miller for one year 


oblage the publishers and manufacturers advertis- | and Ropp’s Calculator for $1.00. 


ing therein, by placing itin their offices, whereit can = 
be seen by those parties seeking such information 


Tuer estimated amounts of butter and 


as it may contain. We shall be highly gratified | cheese made in the United States during 
to receive communications for publication from | 1885, are as follows: Butter, 1,000,000,000 
Consuls or Consular Agents everywhere, and we | pounds ; of cheese, 300,000,000 pounds. The 
believe that such letlers will be read with interest, | value would be, estimating the butter at 18 


and will be highly appreciated. 


cents per pound, and the cheese at 10 cents 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


Milwaukee, Wis.,Jan. 1, 1886, | 


To Those Interested in the Flouring Trade: 


per pound, nearly $200,000,000. 
| 


From the first of August until the first of 


7 > 
‘Tae Unrrep Saves MILLER is now in its tenth November, at Portland, there are shipped to 
yenr, and is a thoroughly established and much | Points east of the Missouri River, principal- 


valued trade paper. It has a large regular list of |ly to Milwaukee and Chicago, 3,569 tons of 
domestic and foreign subscribers. Itis sent monthly | barley. 


to United States Consuls in foreign countries, to b 
filed in their offices for inspection by visitors. It { 


on file with the Secretaries of American and 


e 


8! We willsend The Milling World (weekly) 


European Hoards of Trade for inspection of mem- and the U.S. Miller for one year for $2.00. 


berd: Aside from the above, thousands of SAMPLE 
COPIES are sent out every month to flour mill owners 
who are not subscribers, for the purpose of induc- 


ing them to become regular subscribers, and for th 


benefit of those advertising in our columns. Every 


Tue UNITED STATss MILLER for January 
is fully as good as usual. We never have 


| made any efforts for special editions and do 


copy is mailed in a separate wrapper. Our editions not believe inthem. This being the season 
have not been at any time since January, 1882, less of recreation and amusement, we have de- 
than 6,100 COPIES each, and are frequently | voted much space to genuine wit. 


in excessof that, We honestly believe that thi 
advertising columns of the Unrrep States MILLE! 


will bring you greater returns in proportion to 


e 


i 5 a a 
WE have received the Holiday number of 


the amount of money invested than any other | the Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, Minn., 


milling paper published, Advertisers that have tried 


our paper for even a few months have invariabl, 


expressed themselves well satisfied with the results. "§ * 
Our advertising rates are reasonable. Send for that has come to our notice. 


estimates, stating space needed. The subscriptior 


and have no hesitation in saying that it is by 
far the finest of any publication of the kind 
It shows the 
n {result of artistic talent, business sagacity 


ly 


price of the paper with premium is One Dollar per | and genuine enterprise. We trust it will be 


year. Sample copy sent free when requested, We 
respectfully invite you to fayor us with your patron- 
age. We shall be pleased to receive copies of your 


the means of adding largely to the revenues 
of the publisher. 


catalogues, and also trades items for publication ——- —= 


free of charge. ‘Trusting that we may soon be 


favored with your orders, we are, 
Yours truly, 
UNITED STATES MILLER. 
E. HARRISON CAWKER, Publisher 


Affidavit Concerning Circulation, 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, $55 
MILWAUKEE COUNTY. ‘ 


f£. HARRISON CAWKER, editor and publisher of the 


‘Tue destruction by fire of the “‘ Empire” 
and “Daisy” mills in Milwaukee, each a 
400-barrel mill (per day), it was thought at 
r,| one time would for a great length of time re- 
duce the milling capacity of this city. But 
it seems otherwise. Messrs. Edw. P. Allis & 
Co., proprietors of the ‘t Daisy,” have pur- 
chased the ‘* Northwestern, a mill of over 


UNITED States MILLER, & paper published in the in- 1,000 barrels capacity per day, but which for 


terest of the FLOURING INDUSTRY, at No. 124 Grand 


Avenue, in the City of Milwaukee, and State of Wi: 


i various reasons has been standing idle much 


consin. being duly sworn, deposes and says that the | of the time for the past two years. They will 


circulation of said paper has at no time since Janu- 


ary, 1880, been less than FIVE THOUSAND (5,000) copies change it completely, and make a modern 
per month; further, that it is his intention that it | model roller mill of it. Mr. Lou. R. Hurd, 


shall not in the future be less than rive THOUSAND 


copies each and every month. 


formerly manager of the ‘‘Daisy,” will, it is 


Sworn to and Subscribed before me at Mil- | said, take charge of the new “Northwestern,” 


waukee, Wis., this 25th day of November, 


A. D, 1885, 


G, McWHORTER, 
Justice of the Peace. 


E, HARRISON CAWKER, 


Publisher. 


and another gentleman of world-wide reputa- 
tion in the milling trade, will probably 
ocoupy another very responsible position. 


r 


ALL persons connected in any way with 
the milling industry will find it a blessing to 
have a copy the Unirep Srares MILLER 
sent regularly to their address. We willsend 
a sample copy of it free to all in’ the trade 
who may apply tous for a copy. You can 
examine it carefully, read our premium and 
book lists, and we believe that you will, after 
a fair inspection, feel that it is to your interest 
to subscribe. It only costs, with premium, 
one. dollar per year. The UNrTED STATES 
MILLER has been published nearly ten years, 
and the experience and knowledge gained by 
its publisher in that time is a sufficient guar- 
anty of a valuable paper. 


THE AMERICAN MILLER ANNUAL FOR 1886 
is before us, and we must certainly pronounce 
it to be both highly useful and ornamental. 
It contains a large number of articles on vari- 
ous matters of use to millers, millwrights, 
mechanics and others on almost any occasion 
of ordinary or extraordinary occurrence. In 
short it constitutes a valuable ready reference 
book, produced in a beautiful manner, inter~ 
spersed with a large number of advertise- 
ments. 


THe MODERN MILLER Houimay NUMBER 
is a model of beauty and general excellence, 
and is handsomely illustrated, and also con- 
tains some good stories. 


Our readers will find a very interesting 
article on the ‘‘Free Trade” side of the tariff 
question by Mr. J. C. Bates, of Chicago, 
prompted by alate article published in the 
UNIvED STATES MILLER on “The Religious 
Aspects of a Fraudulent Tariff.” You may 
expect a reply from Mr. John W. Hinton in 
our February number. 


{Communication to Taz Unirep SraTes MILLER.) 
“RELIGIOUS (?) ASPECTS" OF A FRAUDULENT 
TARIFF. 

By J. ©, BatEs, CHIcago, 


To the initiated there is something su- 
premely droll and irresistibly humorous in 
the arguments of that class of monopolists, 
who, from personal interest, and a desire to 
masquerade: as public benefactors, style 
themselves ‘‘Protectionists.” This is very 
much after the style of the Mormons years 
ago in Utah, who met together and resolved: 

ist. The earth is the Lord’s and the pos- 
session of His Saints. 

2d. We are Ilis Saints. 

In just the same sense is the monopolist 
the public, or in favor of protecting and pro- 
moting any interests save his own, And he 
is never wanting in efforts to further his own 
jmmediate interests, and but too frequently 
succeeds in persuading a forbearing public, 
that his interests and theirs are identical, 
that a tariff framed in his especial interest 
“stands at the elbow of every laboring man 
to help him to better wages, to a more inde- 
pendent position, etc.”” The last number of 
‘THE UNITED STATES MILLER contained a 
lecture delivered in the interest of the mon- 
opolist and tariff by one who not only sought 
to persuade the dear public that it was a 
good thing to continue to submit to extortion 
and downright robbery, but would have the 
average citizen believe it to be his religious 
duty to do so, as is evidenced by the lecture 


an penal & 


THE UNITED STATE 
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by John W. Hinton in Rockford, Ill., on the 
“Religious Aspects of Protective Tariff.” 

Not afew people have become impressed 
with the idea that the tariff is something 
akin to the Constitution—not to be meddled 
with or changed in any way. To others itis 
an enigma, while a great majority of people 
have become imbued with the idea that it is 
something entirely beyond their comprehen- 
sion. Itis to the latter altogether too mod- 
est class, that the lecturer particularly ad- 
dressed his arguments, I said ‘too modest” 
for there are not many of that class, but 
would feel himself competent to act as a 
juryman, to undertake to decide far more 
difficult problems of fact, if not by law, than 
any involved in this tariff issue. For what 
is our present tariff? It is substantially the 
tariff called into operation by the exigency, 
war; a mere temporary expedient for tiding 
the nation over that particular time. About 
every conceivable thing was taxed on the 
principle which ruled at the Donnybrook 
fair: ‘When you see a head hit it.” And 
yet nearly a quarter of a century later the 
people of these United States are lectured 
by one “‘not native nor to the mannerborn” 
on their religious obligation to continue in 
operation the principal features of that war 
tariff. 

People who look into tariff questions are 
fully cognizant of the fact that where the 
duty is so high that it prohibits importation, 
the government does not receive any revenue 
from the articles so taxed. But, Mr. Smith 
and others, who make these articles is by 
reason of the tariff being kept at that figure, 
in a position to compel me to pay him an 
enormous profit on such of his articles as my 
necessities compel me to purchase. If there 
are people in the heathen countries, who 
prostrate themselves willing victims before 
the care of Juggernaut, there is no reason in 
this country why those, whose credulity has 
so long been trifled with, should longer fall 
prone in abject submission before the gigan- 
tic monopoly, which crushes them, much less 
sing praise to monopoly, while being crushed 
and ground under by it. 

If protection, protects, then that which 
does not protect the community is not protec- 
tion. Whose interests outside of a compari- 
tively few monopolists does the tariff pro- 
tect ? 

Pennsylvania may be considered the centre 
from which radiates all fulminations in be- 
half of the monopolists’ tariff. Her pet 
product has been pig iron, so much so that 
her leading representative in the National 
House, Hon. W. D. Kelly, long ago received 
the soubriquetof ‘Pig Iron Kelly,” in recog- 
nition of his efforts in keeping a high tariff 
on pig iron. Pennsylvania banded together 
ore miners and iron workers as with one 
voice. So long as high duties upon pig iron 
gave her a monopoly on the steel and iron 
trade of the United States, she was content 
to leave a virtually prohibitory tariff on ores. 
There was for a long time a close and har- 
monious alliance between Pennsylvania and 
the ore districts of Michigan on these ques- 
tions. But it ended. Alabama can make 
and sell to a profit at one-half the money that 
Pennsylvania has been getting. Alabama is 
now on top in this question and Pennsylva- 
nia underneath. That was a surprise to 
Pennsylvania. Then it became Michigan’s 


_turn, to be surprised, Lhe Michigan ore 


people suddenly discover that their co-part- 
ners in tariff monopoly are yearning for the 
cheap rich ores of Cuba and Spain, and are 
actually plotting for a reduction of the tariff 
on ores. Then the Michigan people in con- 
vention passed resolutions, demanding con- 
tinued protection and no competition with 
the pauper labor of Spain and Cuba. 

Thus while the mills grind slowly they are 
grinding exceeding fine. There is a wheel 
within a wheel, but all the machinery is mov- 
ing in the direction of greater 

FREEDOM TO TRADE AND COMMERCE. 

Pennsylvania tariff monopolists haye al- 
ways had the greater part of the cream. 

In good times her manufacturers flour- 
ished, but somehow or other, the public has 
not failed to notice that employes in that 
state, seem always to be just on the verge of 
starvation. Recall the strikes, the lock-outs, 
the Molly Maguires, riots and what not, with 
the death and suffering that followed in their 
wake. And yet these things happened while 
she enjoyed the benefits (?) of a tariff which, 
we are told, ‘‘stands at the elbow of every 
laboring man in this country to help him to 
better wages, etc.” Let us see how the mon- 
opolists’ tariff helped the laborer. The tariff, 
of course, confines the manufacturer to the 
limited demand of tha home market. When 
that limited demand was supplied the Penn- 
sylvania manufacturers shut down and dis- 
charged their men and waited for the next 
turn in trade. And not infrequently they 
had to wait a long time for that turn. Mean- 
while their employes were left in a sore 
strait. 

Did these manufacturers help their men 
when better timescame? Notat all. When 
the next improvement in demand came, they 
imported their labor from Europe, and did it 
time and again, because it was cheapest, 
meanwhile expressing the greatest solicitude 
abont the retention of the tariff on account 
of the American workingmen in their em- 
ploy! 

Thus does ‘‘A protective tariff stand at the 
elbow of every laboring man in this coun- 
try.” How apt then this quotation from 
Gen. Warren, also used by the lecturer in 
question: ‘The tools of poorer, in every 
age, have racked their inventions to justify 
the few in sporting with the happiness of 
many.” 

Think of it. What a mere fraction of the 
population of this country are engaged in 
the so-called protected manufactures, And 
yet the whole country is drawn upon to con- 
tribute to the support of these few. What 
advantage to the farmer, stock raiser or me- 
chanic? Perhaps it makes his coal cost a 
dollar or two per ton more, causes him to pay 
two to three cents per pound higher for his 
sugar, a good round price for clothing and 
implements, in fact more for everything he 
consumes or uses in his family. Glorious 
old tariff !_ No wonder when hunting for ar- 
guments for the religious aspects of cause, he 
espoused the lecturer should feel forced to 
admit that even The Devil can cite Script- 
ure for his purpose,’ a circumstance, which 
certainly should go far in palliating his ap- 
parent trifling with sacred things. 

If, then, a business or interest cannot be 
engaged in without paying the projectors 
fifty times, as a government subsidy, let 
them go under, One house in legitimate 
business, employing one hundred men and 


depending upon itself and its own resources 
for success, is worth hundreds of establish- 
ments that have to depend upon a govern- 
ment subsidy, such as our tariff affords 
them. If the peopleare to be taxed, why not 
let the government have the benefit of such 
taxation, particularly as there is no revenue 
from heavily “‘protected’’ articles as already 
explained. 

The remedy for this state of things is in 
the yoters. Let them remember that when 
they vote for members of Congress, and for 
members of Legislatures, when a United 
States Senator is to be elected, to vote for 
men and measures, which will give them 
what they want. It thus comes to every 
man “to care for his own household.” To 
carry the lecturer’s argument to its legitimate 
conclusion, the householders of this land 
should combine against a common robber. 

Great Britain is so much of a free-trade 
country to-day that her laborers are better 
housed, better fed, and better clothed, than 
they ever were under protection, and the la- 
borer there can buy his coal, bread and pro- 
visions, and everything he consumes or uses, 
cheaper than the laborer in the principal 
Eastern cities of the United States can sup- 
ply himself with the same necessities. Great 
Britain has grown and prospered under free- 
trade as never before. Her commerce is in 
every sea. And well she might prosper for 
the United States by adhering to its tariff 
policy surrendered everything, foreign trade, 
foreign commerce and foreign exports of 
manufacture to Great Britain. ~ 

The question to be decided by the people of 
these United States in the interest of labor, 
trade and commerce is: ‘Shall we manufac- 
ture exclusively and solely for the home 
market, or letting down the bars which now 
exclude us from foreign trade, shall we man- 
ufacture for the world ?”” 

To argue that the citizen of the United 
States, commercial treaties and all other 
things being equal, as we must insist they 
shall be, cannot compete successfully with 
the British manufacturer, is but stuff and 
nonsense. The American citizen is always 
equal to the opportunity. Give him the op- 
portunity and he will easily demonstrate his 
ability to be equal toany emergency. As we 
are rulers all, our destiny is in our own 
hands. Let us, therefore, resume the rule, 
which we have so long tacitly surrendered, to 
our own great detriment, to a mere handful 
of monopolists. Let us hasten that time 
when can be proclaimed the change: “The 
King is dead—Long live the Kina !” 


Tue race for supremacy in the trade of 
Australia is growing more and more exciting 
between England and Germany. ‘The Bir- 
mingham Gazette of recent date says: “The 
tendency of Birmingham trade, with that of 

Snglish manufacturing trade generally, is 
more and more gravitating towards Asia and 
Australia, though we are likely to meet with 
serious competition on the part of the Ger- 
mans in those regions since the acquisition 
by those enterprising foreigners of New 
Guinea and islands of the Indian Archipel- 
ago.” England not only will find her Ger- 
man neighbors formidable competitors, but 
she is finding, and will continue to find, very 
lively competition from American manufac- 
turers, who, in very many important lines, 
are able to hold their own against the world. 
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THE MILL MACHINERY MANUFACTURED BY THE 
CASE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, * 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 

In the year 1878 Mr. J. M. Case, of the Case 
Manufacturing Co., began in a small way to 
manufacture the Case Double Middlings 
Purifier. Shortly afterward Maj. Otway 
Watson, since deceased, entered into part- 
nership with Mr. Case in the manufacture of 
this machine. Mr. Watson gave to the com- 
pany the benefit of his well-trained business 
experience, as well as substantial finan- 
cialstanding. The machine proved to be a 
goud one, and rapidly gained favor with 
the millers until the business became quite 
prosperous, and the company were com- 
pelled to enlarge their facilities for manu- 
facturing. 

Soon, however, a cloud gathered over 
them. The Consolidated Middlings Purj- 
fier Co., the owner of numerous patents, 
entered suit against them, which at once 
affected their trade to such an extent that 
they found it necessary to begin the manu- 
facture of other mill machinery. This 
lawsuit was continued through the courts 
for a number of years, but has now been 
adjusted and settled, the Case Co. taking 
license under the Consolidated Co.,so that 
their purifier is now free from any cloud 
and the purchasers not liable for damages 
in the future. 


(All past sales have also been adjusted, 


CASE 3-ROLL First AND SECOND BREAK MACHINE. 


and license granted to cover them and all ma- 
chines which may hereafter be made. 

The next machine developed was that 
known as the “Little Giant,’ calculated to 
split the grain of wheat through the seam. 
This machine met with great favor, and 
hundreds of them were sold in this country 
and Europe, where they are a favorite. The 
machine is a remarkably simple one and very 
cheap. 

Soon this company developed a’ six-inch 
roll, intended at first to handle the cut-offs 
from purifiers. This company lay claim to 
being at least one year in advance of all oth¢ 
ers in placing upon the market a small roll 
adapted to small mills. The success of the 
“Little Giant’ and of the little six-inch roll 
suggested to Mr. Case the idea of making a 
small line of machines for small mills, he 


having the foresight to realize that there 
would be a great demand for machines de- 
signed for small mills. They were built and 
putin operation. At first, of necessity, the 
machines were crude, but gradually they 
were brought up to an advanced state of 
mechanical construction, until to-day the 
Case machinery occupies a high position in 
all parts of this country and Europe. 

The building of small mills soon made a 
demand for large machinery for large mills, 


Case 6x12 4-ROLL Mini, 


Case “Lirrie GIANT’ BREAK MACHINE. 


and Mr. Case developed what has since been 
known as the Case Bismarck Roll,” which 
has met with great favor. It is remarkably 
simple in construction, and embodies as a 
special feature the Case Automatic Vibratory 
Feed. 

In the course of time the Case Manufac- 
turing Co. developed other machines, among 
which may be mentioned the Case Three- 
Roll Mill for first and second breaks. Mr. 
Jase claims that in the first and second 
breaks no differential motion is required or 
desirable, the only object of differential mo- 
tion being to cause a feed of the stock and 
present all parts to an equal wear. In the 
first and second breaks the corrugation being 
coarse, the machine will take in the stock 
without differential. The central cylinder 
in this machine is stationary, the two outside 


cylinders breaking against it. The central 
cylinder is provided with both sharp and dull 
corrugations, and also smooth surfaces, so 
that the machine is adapted to all kinds of 
wheat. This company also builds all sizes of 
single-belted rolls. 

Mr. Case also claims the credit of having 
first constructed and put upon the market a 
combined break machine and scalper, mak- 
ing three separations. This was done at a 
time when the stone miller believed that al 
he needed to compete with the all-rol! 
mills was to remove the grain and seam 
dirt; but Mr. Case says he soon discovered 
that while such treatment of the wheat 
would act as a wheat cleaner, and thus 
be of benefit, yet not of a sufficient amount 
to justify expectations. He now recom- 
mends the machines to be used in no 
cases ahead of burrs, but only where they 
are to be followed by successive breaks. 

As the Case Company’s business in- 
creased they found it necessary to build 
a centrifugal reel. One was first built 
and put upon the market having a station- 
ary outside bolting cylinder. This ma- 
chine, while it performed the work of 
+ bolting well, developed, the company say, 

. a serious defect, which was that the eloth 
E being stationary, the action of the material 
2was concentrated at one point on the 
cloth, and it would rapidly wear out. The 
company quickly abandoned this ma- 


CASE 9x18 2ROLL MILL, 


chine and began the construction of the 
standard outside revolving cylinder, which 
has proved very successful, 

Tn addition to the machine, the Case Man- 
ufacturing Co. are building a full line of 
bolting chests, scalping reels, and every ma- 
chine that goes into a mill except wheat 
cleaners and packers. They have provided 
themselves with corrugating and roll grind- 
ing machines and every modern tool or ma- 
chine necessary to facilitate their business, 
and may therefore be set down as one of the 

ractical, energetic mill-building concerns 
hat have come to stay. The growth of their 
trade has been phenomenal, and may be 
traced to two distinct causes. First, they 
had an Otway Watson, now deceased, and in 
J. F. Oglevee, present business manager, the 
highest order of business talent, and in J. 
M. Case, a practical inventor and mechanic. 
These are the two fundamental elements of 
success in any mechanical undertaking. 
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AVERTONE IN CHAROR OP A BOILER SHOULD WATE A oorr. | 
THE FIREMAN’S GUIDE, 


A HANDBOOK ON 


THE CARE OF BOILERS: 


By Teknologforeningen T. I, Stockholm. Trans- 
lated from the Third Edition, and Revised 
BY KARL P. DAHLSTROM, M. &. 


The following are the titles of articles in this book: 
After starting the Fire; Alarm Whistle; Arrange- 
ments for Ascertaining the Water-line; Best time to 
Blow out; Blowing Out Partially; Blowing out To- 
ly; Cure of the Boiler when not in Use; Care of the 
Care of the Fire during short Stopsin the Work; 
Causes of Foaming; Cleaning Out; Cleaning the Boil- 
er; eaning the Grate-bars and Ash-pan; Decreasing 


the Draft, etc.; Defective Feeding Apparatus; Donot | §; 


Stir the Fire; Dry Fuel: False Water-line; Feeding; 
Fire and Clean Out Rapidly; Firing into Two or more 
Furnaces; Formation of Scale; Fuel on the Grate; 
How to prevent Accidents; Loss of Heat; Low Water; 
Precautions before Starting a Fire; Precautions as 
to Clean the Dampers, etc.; Precautions when the 
Water is low; Precautions on Drawing the Fire; Pro- 

‘ress of Firing; Proper Firing; Refi) ing the Boiler; 

eyclating the Draft; Repairs; Safety Plug; Safety 
Valves; Smoke from the Chimney; Steam Pressure; 
Test in the Boiler; The Float; The Gauge Cocks and 
Glass Gauge; The Steam Gauge; The Water; The 
Water-line; To Examine the State of the Boiler; 
Trimming and Cleaning outside. 

Flexible cloth, price 50 cents, sent free by mail on 
receipt of price, or a copy of the United States Miller 
for one year and the book for$1.25. Address allorders 
to RE. HARRISON CAWKER, 

PUBLISHER U.S. MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Spon's ¥ Mechanics’ ¥ Own ¥ Bools, 


A MANUAL FOR HANDICRAFTSMEN AND 
AMATEURS. 


Containing 702 pages, 8vo, cloth, with 1420 
illustrations. 


‘The title of this work almost suffices to indicate the 
character of the contents. The various mechanical 
trades that deal with the conversion of wood, metals 
and stone into useful objects are explained from an 
every-day practical view. 

‘The method of treatmentof each branch is scientific, 
yet simple, First in order comes the raw material 
worked upon, its characters, variations and suitabil- 
ity. Then the tools used in working up the material 
are examined asto the principles on which their shape 
d manipulation are based, including the means 
for keeping them in order, by grinding, setting, hand- 
ling and cleaning. A third section, where necessary, 
is devoted to explaining and illustrating typical ex- 
amples of the work to be executed in the particular 
material under notice. Thus the book forms a com- 
plete guide to all the ordinary mechanical operations; 
and whilst professional workmen will find in it many 
suggestions as to the direction in which improve- 
ments should be aimed at, amateur readers will be 

lad to avail themselves of the simple directions and 

ingenious devices by which they can in a great degree 
overcome the disadvantage of a lack of manipulative 
skill, Price $2.50 postpaid. Address 

. HARRISON CAWKER, 
Pusrisner U. 8, MILLER, Milwauke: 


Now Ready, 


Wis. 


HASWELL’S 


Engineers’ Pocxet Book. 


NEW EDITION. 
Enlarged and Entirely Re-written. 


From New Electrotype Plates. 


Mechanics’ and Engineers Pocket-Book of Tables, 
Rules, and Formulas, pertaining to Mechanics, Math- 
ematics and Physics, including Areas, Squares, 
Cubes, and Roots, ete.; Logarithms, Steam and the 
Steam Engine, Naval Architecture, Masonry, Steam 
Vessels, Mills, etc.; Limes, Mortars, Cements, etc.; 
Ortho nD of Technical Words and Terms, 
ete.; FORTY-FIFTH EDITION, Revised and 
larged. By CHartes H. HAswecu, Civil, Marine 
and Mechanical Engineer, Member of Am. Soc. of 
Civil Engineers, Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, 
N. Y. Academy of Sciences, Institution of Naval 
Architects, Bygland, ete, 12mo, Leather, Pocket- 
Book Form, $4.00. 

“T cannot find words to express my admiration of 
the skill and industry displayed in producing the 
same. ‘To you belongs the honor of having presented 
to the world a book containing more POSITIVE in- 
formation than was ever before published, f could 
with justice say more.”—Extract from a Letter to 
the Author fro Capt. John Ericsson, the celebrated 
Engineer ® e 

"The above work sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
to any part of 1'« United States or Canada, on re- 


ceipt of the pri 
«KISON CAWKER, Publisher of 


© 


Address BE. H. 
the Untrep States MILUER, No. 124 Grand Av., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


OGILVIE’S HANDY BOOK 
OF USEFUL INFORMATION, 


and Statistical Tables of Practical Value for Mechanics, Merchants, Editors, Lawyers, Printers, Doctors, 
Farmers, Lumbermen, Bankers, Bookkeepers, Politicians, and all classes of workers in every department 


information of practical value im 
ive some idea of its value: 
ification; Abbreviations in Common Use and thet 
Deaf and Dumb: Area, Population, and Debts of Fi 
cohol, Percen| of in various Liquors; olm: 
"teas Wi ight of; Brokers? 


’, Chronological Table of: Alphabet, 
cipal Countries of the World; Animals, Powers of Locomotion o! 
Duration of Life of; Biographical iter; Business Vocabular; 

ins of Foreign heal 


nited States: Useful items for ay, 
Wood and Bark, value of; Weights and Measures, Metric System of, Weights and Measures, Tables of; Wood, Comparative 


Weight of: 


‘The book contains 128 pages and {s handsomely bound. We guarantee perfect satisfaction in every respect. Price 


Fifty cents per copy. 

We will send a copy of Ogilvie's Handy Book and the Unirep SgaTEs Minune for one year for One 
Dollar postpaid to any address in the United States or Canada. Address B. HARRISON CAWKER, Pub- 
lisher Unirep STATES MILLER, Milwaukee, Wis. 


500 Engravingsy 

000.000 Industrial Facts, Calcul 

tons, Receipts, Processes, Trade Secrets 
&c., in every business.¢ 


For sterlin; and Low Cost, this Work | 
What 0 
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over 


sin 
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Practieal affairs of Ii 

@ whole winter, 
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ie 
it 1s crammed full 


OMPLETE WkSt FARMER, 


MECHANIC 


Rx! 
d Revised Edition of this Invaluable Work has just been issued, containing acomplete 
~Amew Aish increases its value ten fold. “Tt is really a $10.00 book for $2.00, rice. in Cloth indie 


$2.50. We willsend the above book post paid, and acopy of the UNITED STATES 
MILLER for one year, for $2.75, to ay, address in the United States or Dominion of ¥ 
Canada. Address all orders to E. HARRISON CAWKER, Publisher, No. 124 Grand 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


A BOOK YOU WANT! 
The Science of a New Life. 


BY JOHN COWAN, M. D. 


A graduate of one of the oldest chartered Colleges in America, via: The College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of New York City. 


The ancients were ever longing and searching for an Elizir Vite—the Water of Life—a draft which 
would enable you to live forever. “THe Science or Lire” will unfold to you a better elixir than the 
ancients ever dreamed of in their wildest flights of imagination; for, although it will not enable you to 
live forever, yet its pages contain information that, if heeded and obeyed, will endow you with sucha 
measure of health, strength, purity of body and mind, and intense happiness, as to make you the envied of 
mankind—a MAN among men, & WOMAN among women. 

Men of influence, position, of high attainments, widely known throughout the world as ministers, au- 
thors, physicians, ete., certainly would not so warmly endorse ““'He SCIENCE OF A New Lire” as they bave 
done if it were rot of sterling merit. Besides the names here given, of such as have so commended the 
work, the publishers have letters from other eminent men, whose names, for want of 5) ce. we cannot pub- 


lish. Francis E, Abbott, Editor “Index”, Boston; Rey. W: . Chapin, mae ihe 
Ut . 1. Clarke, 
: ‘ork; Rev. Warren Charles F. Deems, D. D., Ed: 

C! ’, Church of the Strangers; Judge J, W. Edmonds, New York; Rev. 0, B. Frothingham, New 
York; Mrs. Francis Dana Gage, New York; Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Boston, Mass. eo. H. Hepworth, 


Moore, 
Ed. ‘Rural New Yorker”, New York; Rev. W. lames 
Parton, New York; J. M. Peebles, Ex-U. 8. Cot 

‘T. De Witt Talmage, Ed. “Christian at Work’ 
ance, W. Newton, Mass.; Hon. Gerrit Smit 
Boston, Mass. 

“In a careful examination of Dr. Cowan's “Scrence oF A New Lr Iam prepared ta give) it my very 
cordial approval. It deserves to be in every family, and read and pondered, as closely relating: to the 
bighont Exe and physical well-being of all its members, *** May it be circulated far and wide.”—WILLIAM 

LOYD GARRISON. 

“It seems to us to be one of the wisest and purest and most helpful of those Books which have 
been written in recent years, with the intention of teaching Men and Women the Truths about their Bodies, 
*** No one can begin to imagine the misery that has come upon the human family through ignorance upon 
this subject."—THe® CuristiAN UNION, e 

“THE SCIENCE OF A NEW LIFE" is printed from beautiful clear, new type, on fine calendered tinted 
paper. in one volume of over 400 octavo pages, contest ning 100 first-class engravings, anda fine steel-engraved 

rontispiece of the author. We will send a copy of ‘Tar Scrence OF A New Lire” bound in cloth, bevelled 
boards, gilt back and side stamp, and eopy of the UNITED STATES MILLER for one 
$3.25, or the book only for $3.00, to any aédress in the WorRLD. Remit by post 
registered letter or bank draft on New York, Chic: or Milwaukee. 
make all remittances payable to order of E. HARRISON CAWKER, 
MILLER, No. 124 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ear, post paid, for 
order, postal Bate, 
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Publisher of the UNITED STATES 
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WELSHMEN.—WELS8H IRON WORKRE8.—WELSH 
MILLERS, 


We clip the following from the Milwaukee 
correspondence of the Waukesha Freeman 
for August 20: 

“Your correspondent had an interview on 
Friday last with the man who drew the first 
heat of iron puddled in Wisconsin. Heisa 
Welshman named Williams. The first iron 
ore ever mined in Wisconsin was mined bya 
Welshman. So your readers will see that 
Welshmen are ahead in many things. As 
the Freeman has among its readers many 
Welshmen, I will call their attention to some 
historical facts that may be of interest to 
them and their descendants. 

Of fifty-five signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, seventeen were Welsh or of 
immediate Welsh descent. In the Revyolu- 
tionary War there were, on the American 
side, fourteen generals, one colonel, six cap- 
tains, and one lieutenant. No distinct na- 
tionality makes a better showing in the 
American struggle for liberty than the 
Cymry. The author of the Declaration of 
Independence, Thomas Jefferson was the son 
of a Welshman, born at the base of Snowden, 
the celebrated Welsh mountain. Roger 
Williams, so persecuted by the Puritans, who 
fled to Rhode Island and there proclaimed 
religious liberty, was a Welshman. As loy- 
ers of freedom, whether religious, political 
or civil, the Welsh are among the foremost in 
the world; nor does history, anywhere, re- 
cord their conquest or subjugation, as can be 
said of other peoples. Their union with 
England was the result of a treaty based 
upon one of the most remarkable proposi- 
tions anywhere recorded: “Give us a Prince 
born on our own soil to rule over us, and we 
will be contented and vbedient to England.” 
As is well known, England’s Queen visited 
Carnaeryon Castle, in Wales, where her son 
was born; and “Ich Dien” inscribed on the 
royal standard, or, in English, ‘‘Here’s your 
Prince,” remains to this day, as it is seen on 
the band that clasps the three flowing feath- 
ers. On every battle-field, wherever Eng- 
land has won glory and renown, the soil has 
drank in Welsh blood, always freely shed, to 
uphold the country to which they had at- 
tached themselves. So much for the Welsh. 
Nineteen-twentieths of them are Republi- 
cans, and, as has been said, there are prob- 
ably not ten free-traders among all the 
Welsh in Wisconsin. ‘They are protection- 
ists in principle. It is very seldom thata 
Welshman is given an office in Milwaukee, 
and rarely are they found seeking them. 

A great many Welshmen are millers where 
their industrial and faithful conduct has al- 
ways ensured them the highest of wages. 
Several of the head millers of Milwaukee 
have been Welshmen. 


OUR CATTLE INTERESTS, 


Hon. Norman J. Coleman, U. 8. Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, in an address before 
the National Cattle Growers’ Association of 
America, held at Chicago, November 17, said: 
‘*When the first accurate statistics of the 
cattle in this country were collected in 1850, 
it was found we had in round numbers about 
17,778,000 ; in 1860, 25,620,000; in 1870, this 
number had been reduced to 28,820,000; in 
1880 there were 35,925,000, while in 1885 there 
are not far from 45,000,000. This last num- 


ber is so great that it is difficult for the hu- 
man mind to grasp its significance or to ap- 
preciate the vast accumulation of cattle 
which it represents, which have been gath- 
ered together and reared by the industry and 
enterprise of our people. If a solid column 
should be formed twelve animals deep, one 
end resting at New York City, its centre en- 
circling San Francisco, and its other arm 
reaching back to Boston, such a column 
would contain about the number which now 
forms the basis, the capital stock, so to 
speak, of the cattle industry of the United 
States. The value of these animals is not 
less than $1,200,000,000, 

There is an impression throughout the 
country that the cattle business has been de- 
veloped far beyond what is necessary or even 
prudent. But this is notthecase. Notwith- 
standing the wonderful increase of the past 
fifteen years, an increase which it is safe to 
say will never be repeated in the same time in 
this country for lack of territory, we have 
just about the same number of cattle per 
1,000 inbabitants that we had in 1850, and less 
than we had in 1860. In other words, al- 
though our cattle have increased in an almost 
fabulous manner, our population has in- 
creased with equal rapidity. 

In the United States, from being long ac- 
customed to an abundant supply of meat, 
and owing to the prosperous condition of our 
people, we consume more meat per head than 
any other country. Another reason why the 
falling off of the meat supply in this country 
is a fact deserving the most serious attention 
is the increasing meat consumption of Eu- 
rope. ‘There is already a great deficiency in 
the meat supply of Europe. Thus the de- 
mand in Great Britain above what she pro- 
duces is 654,000 tons; France, 235,000 tons; 
Germany, 100,000 tons ; Belgium, 75,000 tons, 
making a total deficiency of 1,064,000 tons. 
To supply this, there is a surplus in Russia 
of 65,000 tons; Austria, 60,000 tons ; Den- 
mark, 44,000 tons; Greece and Roumania, 
28,000 tons; Holland, 25,000 tons; Italy, 25,- 
000 tons; Spain and Portugal, 20,000 tons—a 
total surplus in these nations of 267,000 tons. 
Taking this surplus from the deficiency of 
797,000 tons of meat which must be supplied 
by America. 

A paper was also read by Dr. D. E. Sal- 
mon, chief of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, of Washington, in which he furnished 
the following statistics relative to the cattle 
industry : 


Cattle industry, 45,000,000 head. $1,200,000,000 


Annual production, — 7,000,000 

HCET PR rion a coBnnt nana noone 850,000,000 
Become a part of inter-state 

commerce, 5,000,000 head. .... 260,000,000 
Veals, 3,000,000... ....-ssecseee 15,000,000 


Export trade, the greater part of 
which is restrictions, 182,000 


head...... Dotstteepovoae satis aia’e 13,000,000 
Total exports of cattle and cat- 

tle products.............++++ 6 50,867,000 
The swine industry, annual pro- 

duct, 29,000,000 head.......... 840,000,000 


Value of the product which goes 
into inter-state commerce... 


248,000,000 
Annual product exported 


92,000,000 


In human life the race of civilized man 
has moved up. Man has gone on and multi- 
plied until he fills the earth, and education 
and the spread of knowledge have rendered 
it harder for any one man to rise clear out 
from among his fellows and tower above 
them so that he will appear gieat or heroic, 


We have in these days the majesty of the 
people—something that lifts its body above 
the great men of the past. In the old days 
that were so fruitful, as we say, of great 
men, it was comparatively easy to be great. 
—Chicago News. 


We will send the U.S. Miller for one year 
and Ogilvie’s Handy Book for $1.00. 


MILLING PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to milling in- 
terests, granted by the U. 8. Patent Office during the 
past month, is specially reported by Stout & Under- 
wood, Solicitors of Patents, 66 Wisconsin st., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Issue of Dec. 1, 1885. No. 331,403 -Oatmeal and grain 
reduction mill, W. Hutchinson, Ottawa, Canada; No. 
Bl, Grain separator, H. Bailey, St. Thomas, Can.; 
No 683—Grinding mill, H, H. Coles, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Issue of Dec. 8, 1885. No. 81,061—Conveyer, W. 
Griesser, Chicago, Ill.; No. 331,062—Automatic grain- 
weigher and register, I. N. Griffith and ©, F. Griffith, 
Macomb, IIl.; No, 332,006—Machine for the reduction 
of grain, H. F. Saint Requier, Paris, France; No. 
332,000—Bolting reel, C. F. King, Covington, Pa.; No. 
882,116—Stop motion for grain-weighing apparatus, 
C, Seessle, New York, N.Y ; 832,438—Grindng mill, 
B. J. Du Bose, Lisbon, Ga. 

Issue of Dec. 1, 1885. No. 34 
grinding mill, J.T, Case, Bristol, C No. 832,306—Bolt- 
ing reel J. W. Hill, Sandborn, Ind.; No. 382,615—Mid- 
dlings, purifier, W. Klostermann, Young America, 
Minn. 

Issue of Dec. 22, 1885. No, 333,020—Dust collector, C. 
H. Morgan, Buffalo. N.Y¥.; No. 333,021—Dust collector, 
C. H. Morgan, Buffalo, N. Y¥.; No. 382,786—Grain sep- 
arator, R. M. Cochran, Jacinto, Cal. 


2,234—Vertical disk 


800K NOTICES. 

Tae LIBRARY MAGAZtNE.—Alden's Library Maga- 
zine is quite the peer of the great $4 monthlies, inthe 
amount and high quality of the literature which it 
presents, though its cost is only the nominal sum of 
$1.50 a yeur. Among the contents of the current 
number are articles by such noted authors as Canon 
Farrar, Max Muller, the Bishop of Carlisle, Cardinal 
Newman, Philip Schaff, and others. This magazine 
ought to have a circulation of a hundred thousand, 
You can get a specimen from the publisher, John B. 
Alden, New York, for the price of 15 cents, 


“ELIA” AND CHARLES LAMB.—A unique genius, 
that of Charles Lamb. Just like nothing that ever 
appeared before them, or has since appeared, are the 
quaint and delightful “ Essays of Elia,” a new edition 
of which has recently been issued by Alden, “The 
Literary Revolution” publisher of New York, Turn 
to any of your cyclopedias and they will tell you that 
Charles Lamb was one of the most charming essay- 
ists that the English language has ever known, 
and also that his Essays of “Elia "are the choicest 
of his works, ‘They are not merely the first work 
of their class, but, like ‘Pilgrim's Progress’ 
and “Robinson Crusoe,” they constitute a class 
by themselves. The volume is certainly one of the 
most delightful of the books described in Mr, Alden’s 
148-page illustrated catalogue, which he offers to 
send for 4 cents, or the 1f-page catalogue which is 
sent free. Address, John B. Alden, Publisher, New 
York City. 

TuHE Chicago Evening Journal says with 
much truth: ‘‘Neither cotton nor corn nor 
wheat is king—it is the dairyman, The sta- 
tistics laid before the National Butter, 
Cheese and Egg Association at its late meet- 
ing in Chicago, surprised some people. They 
show that the annual value of dairy products 
in this country is $100,000,000 greater than 
that of the entire wheat crop, and $120,000,- 
000 greater than that of the cotton crop; 
while the amount of capital invested in cows 
is said to be greater by $40,000,000 than that 
invested in bank stocks. Make way for the 
dairyman |”? 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Tue capacity of the grain carrying vessels 
now in winter quarters at Chicago is equiva- 
lent to 4,800,000 bushels, which, with the 
available room in the elevators, will make 
storage for over 30,000,000 bushels of grain. 

LEATHER belt cement is made by soaking 
six ounces best glue in one pint of ale, then 
boil. Add one and a half ounces of boiled 
linseed oil and stir well. Another, is to take 
dissolved glue as pattern-makers use it, and 
add tannic acid till creamy and ropy. Make 
the leather surfaces to be united rough, apply 
the cement hot, let it cool and dry under 
pressure, and it will not need riveting. 

A GREAT trouble in drying lumber quick 
has been the tendency to form ahard shell on 
the outer surface before the interior saps 
have been vaporized, this hard shell prevent- 
ing the escape of the sap. To overcome this 
difficulty, a new lumber dryer heats the wood 
to a temperature of 225 to 250 degrees, where 
it is allowed to remain two or three hours, 
when steam is shut off and the temper- 
ature of the wood is reduced to about 100 
degrees by cold water or cold air. It is then 
re-heated and cooled as before, the operation 
repeated until the lumber is thoroughly sea- 
soned. 

GrowrH or DAKora.—Goy. Pierce, of 
Dakota, in a report to the President, gives 
some yery interesting facts regarding the 
growth of that territory, which presses on 
the advisability of making it a state. The 
following table gives the number of inhabit- 
ants and farms in the whole territory and 
their values, and the principal productions 
for 1880 and 1885: 


1885 
Number of inhabitants... 415,610 
Number of farms 81,736 
Value of farms... $155,960,518 
Value of live stoc! $39,334,352 
Value of farm products. 6,648,814 $36,807,881 
Bushels barley R27 AA 2,166,864 
Bushels corn. 2,000,864 7,800,595 
Bushels oa’ 2,217,182 22,870,098 
Bushels wheat. 2,830,239 88,166,413, 
*Bushels of flax 2,192,068, 
‘Tons hay..... 1,502,333 
Bushels potatoe 8,978,505, 


*None raised in 1880. 
Neither has the range and ranch cattle inter- 
est been backward inits advance and growth, 
The total number of live stock amounted to 
about 313,868 animals, of which 11,084 are 
horses, 238,167 cattle, and 64,117 sheep, all 
valued at about $6,165,289, 


Frostine Brass WorK.—Boil in caustic 
potash, rinse in clean water, and dip in nitric 
acid till all oxide is removed; then wash 
quickly, dry in boxwood sawdust, and laquer 
while warm. This will give brass an orna- 
mental finish. 


Te second break, in an elaborate system, 
is but little better than a scouring process, 
but far too much flour is made to allow of its 
going into the feed-bin. There is almost as 
much crease dirt in the second-break product 
as in the first, for the reason that the small 
grains of wheat pass through the first-break 
rolls unscathed, but are caught in the second. 
However, crease dirt or not, the product of 
the second break is scalped and the flour and 
middlings sent off to be further treated, the 
flour finding its way into the “fancy” or 
‘‘baker’s’”’ bin, and the middlings traveling 
the narrow but crooked way of all middlings, 


resting finally as flour, part in the “patent” 
and part in the “faney” bin.—Abernathy. 

One of the remarkable things which we 
see in the milling papers and the reports of 
milling conventions is the talk about systems 
—systems of running mills, systems of man- 
agement. We see and hear less about ma- 
chines and general details of that kind. The 
strife between smooth-cut and round-cut 
rolls has settled down much sooner than we 
could haye expected. People have learned 
that they can do good milling with either 
kind, When people begin to talk about pro- 
cesses and systems in milling and mill man- 
agement, the matter of detail is susceptible 
to more ready solution than would be the 
case when there is more or less carelessness 
with reference to the systemas a whole. If 
a miller looks at a single machine, and con- 
siders it by itself, he cannot estimate the 
value of that machine. . It must be taken in 
connection with the whole milling system.— 
Millers’ Journal. 


Evecrriciry is frequently caused by the 
friction of belts on pulleys. This has been 
the cause of fires and should be guarded 
against by connecting all parts on which the 
electricity accumulates, with the ground, by 
means of wires attached to the object and to 
a gas, or preferably, a water-pipe. This is 
one of the most prolific sources of fires in 
the heavy coating rooms of oil-cloth facto- 
ries, as the electric sparks readily ignite the 
benzine vapours present. In one of the 
largest Philadelphia works of this kind, the 
iron receiving racks were so charged with 
electricity that long sparks could be drawn 
from them, but since they have been proper- 
ly “wired,” not a trace of electricity is left 
in them. 


THe ComMMERCE OF BUFFALO.—The sea- 
son’s receipt of flour by lake at Buffalo, N. 
Y., amounted to 2,740,570 barrels, a small in- 
crease over 1884; the imports of grain (not in- 
cluding flaxseed) aggregate 49,174,240 bush- 
els, as compared with 55,586,580 bushels in 
1884; a falling off of 6,412,290 bushels. The 
shipments of grain by railroads from the 
elevators connecting with the said railroads 
centering here were 10,530,545 bushels—a de- 
crease from last year of 857,165 bushels. The 
exports by lake to western ports for the sea- 
son show as follows: Coal, 1,495,510 tons; 
cement and plaster, 267,240 bushels; salt, 
103,490 barrels and 5,057 tons—a very gratify- 
ing increase over 1884 in all cases. Elevating 
and storage rates steady all the season atlast 
year’s figures. The shipments by canal for 
the season to date were 2,692 barrels of flour 
and $1,466,768 bushels of grain (not including 
flaxseed), against 4,849 barrels of flour and 
87,846,067 bushels of grain in 1884—a decrease 


of 2.157 and 6,379,299 respectively —Brad- 
street’s. 


HorsE-POWER OF Borters.—The follow- 
ing data for rating boilers are given in the 
Steam Users’ Journal : 

With good natural draught, flue boilers 
should have about 10 square feet of heating 
surface for the evaporation of 1 cubic foot of 
water per hour; and this evaporation per 
hour may be taken to represent 1 horse- 
power. 

‘The coal required to effect this evaporation 
will generally be about 8 Ibs., and the grate 
surface provided for the combustion of this 
amount of céal per hour, should be about 


half a square foot. Therefore, for each 
horse-power that a flue boiler is expected to 
develop economically, the following will be 
required: 

10 square feet of heating surface. 

+ square foot of great surface. 

1 cubic foot of water per hour. 

8 pounds of good coal per hour. 


Millers should make themselves “solid” 
with the milling papers by sending in their 
subscriptions now. 


WAGES IN THE GOOD OLD TIMES. 

The following items form a table showing 
the wages of labor fixed by the magistrates 
and justices of the peace for the county of 
Chester at a meeting held in Chester, Eng., 
in April, 1597: 


Bytheyear Kytheyear By the day 
with meat without with meat 


anddrink. meatand and drink. 
drink. 

A smith...sce.eeee £118 £5 00 £0 02 
A wheelwrigh' .200 5 00 0 02% 
A ploughwright....1100 5 00 0 02 
A master carpenter? 18 4 5134 004 
Aservantcarpent’rl 00 8100 001 
A joiner.... +1160 400 0 02 
A rough mason.... 1 62 500 0 02 
A plasterer. 5 00 0 02 
A sawyer.. 4100 0 02 
A limemaker 468 002 
A bricklayer. 400 0 02% 
4100 0 02% 

3184 0 02 

400 0 02 

5100 0 08 

400 0 02 

300 0 02 

400 0 02 


THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 


PRESERVING Eaas.—Now is the time the 
egg preserver may get in his work. In many 
towns, both East and West, shrewd men are 
packing eggs by the thousands at a cost of 
less than one cent each. Next winter they 
will sell at two cents each, when fresh eggs 
are 60 per cent. higher. Eggs packed and 
treated as follows can be kept three mon,ths 
and seem and look like fresh eggs: 

Take a common box, such as is used for 
packing canned tomatoes; upon a two-inch 
layer of fresh clean oats place the eggs, large 
end down, and leave space of at least an inch 
between the eggs; cover with a layer of oats, 
and then place another layer of eggs as before, 
until the box is nearly full; fill it with oats, 
packing the grain in neatly and screw on the 
top; place your box in a cool cellar, and turn 
it upside down every other day. If strictly 
fresh eggs are used, and the turning is at- 
tended to as directed, few persons will know 
them from fresh eggs, and they will certainly 
be much superior to limed or pickled eggs.— 
National Stockman. 
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Stout & Unpgrwoon, 


(Formerly Examiners U. S, Patent Office.) 
SOLICITORS OF 


PATENTS 


66 Wisconsin Street, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


‘TeugPHoNE No. 502. 


H. G. UNDERWOOD. 


THE Ue ce MILLER. 


BIRGE & SMITH, | 


Millwrights, 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES MADE 
YOR ALL KINDS OF 


MILLWORK, MACHINERY, &c, 


Flour, Sawmill, Tanners’ > Brewers’ Machinery 
AND GENERAL MILL FURNISHERS, 


Eur. East Water and Knapp Sts.,|° 


MILWAGhEE, WIS. 


SHIELDS & BRowN, 


MANUFACTURERS AND SOLE PROPRIETORS 


BRADLEY'S 


For Barge us Steam Pires. 


Reduces Condensation of Steam. 
FOR GAS. AND WATER PIPES. 
Prevents Sweating and Freezing. 
The best Non-Conductor of Heat and Cold in the World. 
Bend for illustrated descriptive Olroular, and name this psper. 


Green Bay, Winona? St. Paul 


RAILROAD 
Is THE SHORTEST ROUTE FROM 


GREEN BAY 


and all points in 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD and ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS & MANITOBA RAILROAD. 
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NORTHWESTERN R’Y, south of Green Bay and 
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c. B., W. & St. P. R. R. 
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FORT HOWARD JUNCTION. 
They will find it 
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to all the Above points. 


THE PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 


of this Road embraces all the modern improvements 
and conveniences that tend to make traveling by 
rail safe and comfortable. 

Be sure your tickets read via the 


Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul Railroad, 
§.W. CHAMPION, GAVIN CAMPBELL, 


General Pass. Agent. General Manager. 
GREEN BAY, WIS 


WM. BAYLEY & co. 


FOUNDRY, + ARCHITECTURAL + IRON + AND + WIRE + WORKS, 


Manufacturers of the Noiseless Belt-Drive 


Four-High Roller Mills 


‘THESE Mills are especially adapted for Flour and Feed Mills 

BREWERIES AND Distituentes. It grinds Rice, Malt, Corn 
and Rye, and does the work of a Burr Stone, with one- 
half the power grinding a corresponding amount. Grinds all 
kinds of Grain; perfectly cool and flourless, and js the cheap- 
est Four-Roll Mill in the market, We manufacture five 
sizes. 

Send for Circulars and Price List to 


WM. BAYLEY & C0,, 


81 to 87 Chicago St., 
MILWAUKEH, Wis. 
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Did you hear us? 


We told you over a year AED 
that our Engine was ‘on t 
market to stay.” We now tell 
you it is the Dest Engine in the 
world, and is gaining favor 
every day and everywhere. 


Highest Economy, 
Closest Regulation, 

Fines Automatic Cut-off, 
Most Durable, 


THE BEST in all respects 
and for all uses, and on prices 
we can double discount any 
engine maker in the U, 

Yes, it's a rotary, and we can 
prove all we claim, 


If you want to know more about it send for Circulars and References. 


WADE & WARDELL, 
[Please mention this paper.] Cadillac, Wexford Co., Michigan, 
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NONSENSE, 


Iv was a case of breach of promise. The 
defendant was allowed to say a word in his 
own behalf. 
almost continually every evening I called at 
her house.” 

Lawyer for defendant —‘‘ Then you confess 
it?” 

Defendant—' Yes, I do confess it; but I 
had to do it.” 

Lawyer—‘ You had to do it? what do you 
mean?” 

Defendant—‘‘That was the only way Icould 
keep her from singing.” 

The jury gave a verdict for the defendant 
without leaving their seats. 

‘* What a farmer needs in this world to be 
successful,” remarked Deacon Hayseed, ‘isa 
good wife. Then he’s all right. My wife 
could git up in the mornin’ at 4 o’elock, milk 
fifteen cows, feed six horses, git breakfast 
for twenty hands, an’ be all ready for,a day’s 
work afore 6 o’clock. That’s what I call a 
good wife.” 

‘Doesn’t she do it now, Deacon?” he was 
asked. 

“O, no,” he replied, wiping away a tear, 
“she’s dead.” 


A Cincinnati girl told her young man she 
would never marry him until he was worth 
$10,000. So he started out with a brave heart 
to make it. 

“ Hfow are you getting on, George?’’ she 
asked at the expiration of a couple of months. 

“Well,” said George, hopefully, I have 
saved $22.” 

The girl dropped her eyelashes and blushing- 
ly remarked: ‘I reckon that’s nearly enough, 
George. We are both of age, and a license 
will cost only 50 cents.” 


A newly-married lady who recently gradu- 
ated from Vassar college, is not well posted 
about household matters. She said to her gro- 
cer not long since: ‘I bought three or four 
hams here a couple of months ago, and they 
were very fine. 
them!” 

Grocer—t Yes, ma’am, there are ten of 
those hams hanging up there.” 

“Are you sure they are off the same pig!” 

‘Yes, ma’am.’ 

“Then I’ll take three of them,” 


“Say, fellers!” said an Blizabeth-street 
urchin to his playmates, ‘I’m goin’ to havea 
birthday party the last of Jan’ary or the first 
of Febooary, I dunno which, an’ I wants you 
all tocome. Will yer?” 

Chorus—'t You bet.” 

Two days later—“The party’s goin’ to be 
safternoon, fellers. Come round ‘bout four 
o’clock.”” 

“Why?” in surprise. 

“Cause ma had company yesterday—some 
fokes to dinner—an’ she said she had a lot o’ 
truck left over, and I needn’t wait for my 
birth-day, but cud have the party safternoon, 
Come over’n we'll make them wittles look 
sick. It'll be just as good as a birthday any- 
how.”’—Detroit Post. 

Some one has estimated that the time 
thrown away in this world in courting the 
girl you want to marry and who is ready to 
marry you, would build all the railroads, and 
bridges, and tunnels, and factories, and pub- 


“Yes,’’ he said, “I kissed her 


Have you got any more of | 


“I’m sorry,’Lobserved the parishioner,‘‘that 
I can’t pay my pew-rent this quarter.” 

‘I’m very sorry, too, Mr. Jones,’’ returned 
the clergyman; “I presume you lost your 
money gambling in stocks.” 

“No, Lcan’t say that I did.” 

“Then speculating in oil?” 

“No. To tell the truth, I did not. I[ at- 
tended your church-fair the other evening, 
and got roped iuto a lattery.” 

“Ol"— Puck, 


Goop For Crops.—What a wonderful thing 
the electric light is.” 

“Yes, it is wonderful. I expect after a 
| while it will be used to make the crops grow, 
instead of the sun.” 

“There are some crops now that thrive by 
electric light.” 

‘* Nonsense.”” 

“No nonsense about it.. There are lots of 
young men who sow most of their wild oats 
by the electric light.” —Zexas Siftings. 

Second husband (to wife)—‘‘Are you as fond 
of meas you were of your first husband dear?” 

Wife— Yes, indeed; and if you were to die, 
John, I would be just as fond of my third. I’m 
not a woman to marry for anything but love.” 

BEN Le Fevyre’s Baru.—One day big, 
handsome Ben Le Fevre was laving his ro- 
tund and jovial personality in a marble bath- 
tub in the House bath-rooms at the Capitol. 

While he was disporting himself in tepid 
water, made foaming with scented soap, and 
was about ready to be rubbed dry by the 
attendant, a messenger came down and 
called to him from the outside that there 
were some gentlemen above anxious to see 
him on important business for a moment, as 
they were obliged to depart hurriedly to 
catch a train. 

‘Who are they ?” called the General, as he 
blew the water out of his big mustache with 
a snort like a porpoise. 

“They are some gentlemen from Ohio, sir,” 
was the response. 

‘‘Are they people from my district ?” asked 
Ben. 

“Yes, sir,” answered the messenger. 

“Then, for heaven's sake, don’t send them 
down here, Shut the doors there, and keep 
them out. Good Lord! if any of them find 
I bathe in amarble tub and am rubbed down 
by a nigger, instead of going down to the 
creek, and drying myself with my shirt, it 
will lose me a thousand votes,”’ 

The unterrified and unwashed constituents 
didn’t get in.— Washington Letter. 

A Curtine Rerort.—In a certain small 
town the members of the various religious 
sects were very tolerant toward each other. 
The clergymen, in particular, were very 
friendly. On the occasion of the Jewish 
vabbi’s silver wedding, he invited the Pro- 
testant clergyman, and also the Catholic 
priest. While the reyerend clergymen were 
enjoying the good cheer set before them, the 
Catholic priest said to the rabbi : 

“IT know that youare a very liberal-minded 
gentleman, but could you bring yourself to 
eat pork ?” 

“Certainly I could relish some ham, at 
least on one occasion.” 
“And that would be ?” 


in de hall to-night,” said Brother Gardner as 
he looked up and down. “De fack am, I 
didn’t ’zactly ‘spect he would be. Sartin 
events hev occurred to render his absence a 
necessity. De secretary will turn to his 
name on de roll an’ seratch it off, and write 
across it in red ink de word ‘expelled.’” 

When the secretary had carried out the re- 
quest the president continued. 

“Up to a y’ar ago Prof. Johnson was an 
active, respected member of dis club. He 
was not only a worker in our cause, but he 
was industrious as a man. If he couldn’t 
get work at $1.50 a day he got it fur $1. If 
he couldn’t hey roast duck for Sunday he put 
up wid a beef-bone soup. His family had 
plenty to eat an’ to w’ar, an’ when rent day 
cum around he had de cash ready for his 
landlord. 

“Just about twelve months back some 
white man told de professor dat he had just 
as good aright toapianer, gold watch, an’ 
Span of horses as arich man. He was told 
dat de aristocracy war coinin’ money out of 
his labor. He was made to believe dat de 
pusson who wouldn’t pay $2 to hey a kitchen 
ceilin’ whitewashed was an oppressor. It 
was pounded into him dat if he sot on de 
fence all summer an’ talked again de blue 
blood of dis kentry somebody would furnish 
him roast turkey all winter. 

‘‘Many of you saw how he was affected. 
He began to hate honest work. His mouf 
began to grow bigger. While his cloze 
growed seedy his importance increased daily. 
When his wood-pile grew low he cussed 
Vanderbilt. When his flour-bar’] was empty 
he reviled Jay Gould. When his children 
becum ragged he ripped at capital. When 
his wife becum barfut he swore at the aris- 
tocracy. When his landlord bounced him 
for non-payment of rent he howled an’ raved 
about oppressors an’ tyrants, 

“De climax cum las’ nite. I heard dat he 
had bin boastin’ dat de rich must divide wid 
him, and I concluded to watch my hen-coop. 
About ‘leben o’clock de professor showed up. 
I had twenty-two choice hens. He hadnone, 
He was gwine to divide wid me and take 
‘leben. My fr’en’s, I can’t ‘zactly discribe 
what happened arter I got my paws on him, 
but I know he went away empty-handed, 
limpin’, sore, an’ in de han’s of an officer. 
He am no longer a member of dis club. If 
dar am any odder man wid socialistic ideas 
now would be a good time fur him to make a 


grab fur his hat an’ back down sta’rs.”” 

A deep silence followed. Not a man 
moved.—Detroit Free Press. 

Scorch SHREWDNESS SHOWN IN Two 
ANeEcpoTES.— THE HIGHLANDMAN OvuT- 
WITTED,—Some years ago, before the sale of 
game was legalized, and a present of it was 
thought worth the expense of a carriage, an 
Englishman rented a moor within twenty 
miles of Inverness. Wishing to send a ten- 
brace box of grouse to his friends in the 
South, he directed a servant to call upon 
Donald Fraser (who owned a horse and cart, 
and made a livelihood by driving peats into 
the town), and ask him what he would charge 
for taking the box to Inverness. 

Donald would not take it under eight shil- 
lings. The demand was thought so unreason- 


““At the marriage dinner of your rever- 
ence.” 


lie buildings, 


THE DowNFALL OF TRESPASS JOHNSON. 
“T can’t see dat Prof. Trespass Johnson am 


able that the gentleman complained to a 
Scotchman who was shooting with him. 

The Scotchman replied that he (the Eng- 
lishman) did not understand how to bargain 
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with the natives, but to leave it to him and 
he would see what could be done. Accord- 
tingly he called upon Donald, when he fol- 
lowing conversation ensued : 

“Guid mornin’, Donald. What’s the price 
o’ peats the noo?” 

“Juist auchteen pence the load, sir.” 

“Very weel, ye can tak’ a load into my 
hoose in Inverness the first thing the morn’s 
mornin’.” 

“Pll dae that, an’ thank ye, sir.” 

The Scotchman then walked on about 
twenty yards, when he suddenly turned 
around and said : 

‘“By the by, I ha’e a sma’ box tae send; ye 
can juist pit it on the tap 0’ the peats’” 

“Pll da‘e that, sir; it’ll no mak’ muckle 
difference.” 

In this way the Scotchman got a good load 
of peats for 1s. 6d., and the Englishman got 
his box of game sent for nothing.—Scottish- 
American Journal. 


Tne Next QuEsTION.—In Scotland they 
have narrow, open ditches, which they call 
sheep-drains. A man was riding a donkey 
one day across a sheep-pasture, but when the 
animal came to the sheep-drain he would not 
go over it. So the man rode him back toa 
short distance, turned him around and ap- 
plied the whip, thinking, of course, that the 
donkey, when going at the top of his speed, 
would jump the drain before he knew it. 
But not so. When the donkey got to the 
drain he stopped all of a sudden, and the 
man went over Mr. Neddy’s head. No soon- 
er had he touched the ground than he got up, 
and, looking his beast straight in the face, 
said, “ Verra weel pitched ; but then hoo are 
ye going to get ower yersel ?”” 

“A KomAN Catholic priest, after a tour in 
Ireland, reports that all the boys and girls 
are thinking about getting to America. In 
every poor cabin you may see a picture of a 
young woman with feathers in her bonnet, 
or a young man in fashionable clothing, 
that’s Bridget or Patrick that went to 
America three years ago.” 

THE Southern darkey says he has learned 
how to get answers to prayer: “If I pray de 
Lord to send me aturkey, I doan get him; 
but, if I ask Him to send dis nigger after 
em, I always get ’em ’fore daylight.” 


Over six thousand young alligators are 
sold in Florida every year, aud the amount 
of ivory, number of skins, and quantity of 
oil gbtained from them, entitles them toa 
high place among the products of the state. 

DURING 1884, 2,284 vessels passed through 
the Suez Canal, and the revenue derived from 
tolls was $9,400,000. 

Tue lowest human beings are the earth 

men of Africa. They live under ground on 
insects, and haye only a sign language. Two 
of them are in London on exhibition. 
‘ Lasv year thirty-six Southern furnaces 
shipped to Northern markets 103,366 tons of 
pig iron. Thus far this year twenty-three 
furnaces have shipped 99,058 tons. 

Tue Nogales (Cal.) Nugget predicts that 
some old claims worked by the Spaniards 
more than 300 years ago will soon become 
the most important mines operated in recent 
years. 


‘Tre number of loomsand spindles in South 
Carolina has more than doubled in four 


years, and the increase in her lumber and 
turpentine mills and development of her 
mines and quarries is remarkable. 

Tue loss of life in mines during the past 
year has been simply enormous. We recall 
the remark of an old miner once made to us 
in our boyhood: ‘I never go down the shaft 
without wondering whether I am not going | 
into my grave.” 


BREAD WINNERS ABROAD. 

We have received a copy of the above- 
named work published in pamphlet form in 
the People’s Library, J. S. Ogilvie & Co., 31 
Rose street, New York, price 20 cents. The 
pamphlet, which is in large type and on good | 
paper, embraces the entire series of letters 
written by Hon. Robert P. Porter, of the 
tariff commission, and originally published 
in the New York Tribune. The second series 
were published in the Philadelphia Press, 
Chicago Inter-Ocean and San Francisco 
Chronicle. There are in all one hundred and | 
four letters in the two series, comprising 110 
pages. 

We most heartily commend this pamphlet 
to our readers. A better publication for the 
imparting of correct information about the 
“Jabor wages and condition of the working- 
classes of Great Britain,” could not be writ- 
ten. John Bright said: ‘When you are 
called'upon to speak, try and say something 
that will be useful and help to spread useful 
information.” Mr. Porter has done this ; no 
more useful information, to the laborer, the 
artizan, and the mechanic, of the United 
States could be'spread before them than can 
be found in this pamphlet. 


—- 


We will send the Deutsch-Amerikanische 
Mueller and the U. 8. Miller for one year for 
$1.50. 


THE DAIRY COMPARED WITH OTHER INDUS- 
TRIES. 


The following figures are copied from a 
paper read last spring before the Mississippi 
Dairy and Creamery Association by its Sec- 
retary, J. W. Sheppard: 

The value of the dairy product of the State 
of Iowa alone for the year 1884 amounted to 
$50,000,000, while the total value of the butter, 
cheese and milk product of the United States 
for 1884 was $500,000,000. These figures are 
best appreciated by noting the value of some 
of the other products. 

The entire value of the oat crop in the 
United States for 1884 was $150,000,000. 

The total value of the pig iron product in 
this country lastyear, if one reckons the aver- 
age price per ton at $18, is $81,000,000. By the 
time this pig iron is converted into steel and 
bai iron, it perhaps reaches the value of $243,- 
000,000, but does not exceed this sum. 

The cotton crop of 1884, atan average valu- 
ation of $50 per bale, makes the entire pro- 
duct to be worth $380,000,000. 

The entire wheat crop of 1884, if valued at 80 
cents per average bushel, amounts to $400,- 
000,000. 

These comparisons show that the dairy 
products for 1884 was $350,000,000 more than 
the oat crop; $419,000,000 more than the pig 
iron product; $257,000,000 more than the iron 
and steel product; $120,000,000 more than the 
cotton crop; $100,000,000 more than the entire 
wheat crop of the country. 


Now, these figures only pertain to the pro- 
duct of one year. What is invested in dairy 
lands, buildings, cows, and machinery to pro- 
duce this value is difficult to ascertain, as a 
whole, but we do know that the amount of 
money invested in milch cows alone, in 1883, 
exceeds the enormous sum of $700,000,000. 
This sum is better appreciated when it is re- 
membered that the entire capital stock of the 
National banks of the United States, for the 
year ending Noy. 1, 1884, was $524,266,345; 
while the entire capital stock of the State 
banks and. trust companies in the United 
States was $182,958,954. By adding these two 
sums together we get the sum total of the 
capital stock of the entire banking institu- 
tions in the United States which is $42,744,701 
less than is invested in dairy cattle alone. 


We will send Harper’s Magazine and the 
U.S. Miller for one year for $4.20, or the 
Century Magazine and U. 8. Miller for $4.60. 

Tne CHEAPNESS OF CATTLE.—In review- 
ing the cattle market, the Chicago Times 
makes this observation: “It has been several 
| years since cattle, particularly fat beeves, 
have been sold as chéap as they are now. 
One reason for their cheapness is the in- 
creased cattle raising on eastern and western 
farms, but the extraordinary plentifulness 
and cheapness of: mutton has something to 
do with it. Then it is also clearly demon- 
strated that high prices for six years or more 
have stimulated cattle raising on the western 
plains to a point never before equaled in any 
country onthe globe. The enormous western 
plains and the mountain valleys, hitherto 
unoceupied, have been used by cattle raisers, 
who have succeeded with very little trouble 
in making from 15 to 30 per cent. annually on 
their investments. Recent receipts at the 
Chicago stock yards have been greatly ex- 
cessive, and prices have declined so rapidly 
that in numerous instances western shippers 
have lost a good deal of money.”” 


ET 


SPECIAL BUSNIESS NOTICES 
BOLTING CLOTH ! 


Dow't order your Cloth until you have con- 
ferred with us; it will pay you both in point 
of quality and price. We are prepared wtth 
special facilities for this work. Write us be- 
fore you order. Address, ‘CASE MANUPG 
CO. Office and Factory : Fifth St., North of 
Waughten, Columbus, Ohio. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


Short advertisements will be inserted under this head for 
One Dollar each insertion. 


WANTED SITUATION—By a young man, 
21 years of age. a situation in a 100 or 200 
pairel Roller Mill, where he could acquire 
a thorough knowledge of Roller Milling. 
Is at present working in a large mill. 
‘Address, Willing, care of UNITED STATES 
MILLER. 


WANTED—A practical Oatmeal Miller, one 
who understands his business and is willin 
to attend to it. Can receive additional 
information by calling on, or add renbipg 
CHARLES D. DANA, 10 State St., Chi- 
cago, Ills. 
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AND CALL HER MINE. 


Oh, were I a flake of the polar snow 
Afar in the gleam of a polar sky, 
T'd float to the breast of my warm, sweet love, 
Aod nestle and melt and die. 
Or were I a breath of the southern breeze 
That's blown from the lips of the southern sun, 
I'd circle the soft, fair tints of her flesh 
Till the flesh and the breath were one. 
Or were 1 a crust of the virgin gold 
That vision of men had never yet seen, 
I'd rise from the bed of the damp, dark earth 
To crown her forever queen. 
But being a man, with a man’s true heart, 
That is strong, like the ocean, and keen, like wine, 
I'd stretch out my arms to my sweet, fair love, 
And clasp her and call her mine. 
W. J. HENDERSON. 


WE will send you a copy of ‘Leffel’s Con- 
struction of Mill-dams, and Bookwalter’s 
Millwright and Mechanic,” and “The U. 8S. 
Miller” for one year for $1.30. Don’t miss it. 

FOREIGN COMPETITION ANL THE FLOUK 

TRADE. 

On the 24th of last month a correspondent, 
writing to the Prime Minister, wished to 
know if he were in favor of an import duty 
on foreign flour. Lord Salisbury had al- 
ready denied in the plainest of terms that he 
wished to tax wheat, and the enquiry again 
addressed to him might, at the first glance, 
appear to be little other,than an imperti- 
nence. A little deeper consideration of the 
matter, however, will show that such is not 
the case, and the fact adds special value to 
the Premier’s assurance that he will not tax 
flour from abroad any more than he will tax 
wheat from abroad. The difference between 
wheat and flour is that existing between the 
unmanufactured article and the manufac- 
tured, and the whole argument of the fair 
traders is that while the unmanufactured 
article should come in free, the manufac- 


' tured should be heavily taxed for the protec- 


tion of the home industy. Lord Salisbury, 
therefore, did not avow himself a free 
trader when he refused to tax wheat, but he 
has distinctly so avowed himself now that 
he has refused to tax flour. Lord Salisbury’s 
attitude will be a severe blow to the new 
Protectionist school, but an even more 
severe blow is that administered to them by 
the general attitude of the milling com- 
munity. If anybody is, on protectionist 
lines, entitled to protection, it is the miller; 
yet the vast majority of millers are found to 
be staunch free traders, and the industry, 
which, according to protectionist showing, 
should be most deeply depressed, is found to 
be cheerfully protesting its sound health and 
perfect ability to stand by itself without any 
artificial prop or support. Not that times 
have for the last few years been altogether 
easy, but that the difficulties which have 
arisen have been manfully grappled with, 
and are already in process of being success- 
fully surmounted. It is undeniable that the 
pressure of foreign, and especially of Amer- 
ican, competition became very severe in the 
five years from 1879 to 1884. Imports into 
Liverpool became very heavy; London was 
depressed week after week from the same 
cause, while Glasgow was fairly over- 
whelmed, American supplies frequently ex- 
ceeding those from all other sources com- 
bined. Flour imports, which in 1878 were 
7,828,000 cwt., rose in 1879 to 10,728,000 cwt. 
Continuing steadily to rise, the total in 1882 


/ 


surpassed thirteen millions, and in the fol- 
lowing year the enormous quantity of nearly 
sixteen and one-half millions was attained. 
This, however, was the maximum. Last 
year saw a notable ebb; the total went down 
to fifteen millions, and the decline was not 
in receipts from America alone, but also in 
the arrivals from Germany and the Baltic, 
from France, Austria, and Hungary, and 
from such minor contributories as Chili and 
Spain. Canada and Australia showed a 
slight increase, and no British miller will do 
other than welcome the moderate and useful 
consignments of our colonial friends. Dur- 
ing the present year there has been a further 
decrease, and recent shipments of flour from 
the United States have been comparatively 
light. Now these facts point to one or two 
conclusions well worthy the attention of our 
protectionist friends, and they may also be 
considered in connection with certain cir- 
cumstances which exist of fact, and are be- 
yond doubting by advocates of either free or 
fair trade. In the first place, the time of 
greatest pressure appears to be over. British 
millers have survived the strain and are now 
making that headway which the magnificent 
mechanical appliances at their disposal rend- 
er possible, and even easy. The advertising 
columns of 7'he Miller bear effective witness 
to the zeal and energy with which science 
and invention are being pressed into the 
service of the milling industry of Great 
Britain. The mills of Minneapolis are fam- 
ous throughout America, and Hungarian 
flour has all the reputation of excellence, 
proved through successive decades. But 
neither in America, nor in Hungary, or in 
any other place, does there exist a secret be- 
yond the power of the British miller to learn. 
The processes open to the foreigner are open 
to us, and the past ten years have seen 
something like a revolution in the milling 
machinery of this country. Neither brains 
nor money have been wanting for the devel- 
opment and improvement of British milling, 
and the results of the great changes made 
are already becoming apparent. The cheap- 
ness of money and the well-earned discredit 
into which many foreign investments have 
fallen, point to capital being easily obtain- 
able for a yet fuller development and adapta- 
tion of British milling machinery and ap- 
pliances, while the establishment of really 
first-rate mills in all our great towns will 
mean the production of fine bread at the 
same cost as a second-rate loaf hitherto. 
The English people do not yet get as good 
flour or as yood bread as they very well 
might, hence comes very largely the favor 
which has been shown to American flour, es- 
pecially when offered for sale in a manner 
convenient for retail purposes. Such a pref- 
erence for American flour has had an educa- 
tional value on British millers, but there is 
no real reason for any discouragement over 
the matter. Great Britain now holds that 
central position in agricultural commerce 
which gives her a natural advantage over all 
competitors. We do not want to have better 
milling machinery than the Americans or 
the Hungarians in order to hold ourown. If 
we only have as good, it is fully sufficient, 
for our choice of wheat is wider and better 
than that at the disposition of any other na- 
tion. Every country which grows wheat 
may fairly claim for such corn either some 
special intrinsic excellence, or some special 


value in combination with other sorts. Such 
aclaim is, in fact, admitted, and we have 
been enabled from time to time to give tables 
showing wherein such special excellences 
reside, as well as to suggest what special ad- 
mixtures and combinations are to be recom- 
mended. It is conceded, then, that the 
greater the choice of sorts of home and for- 
eign wheat, the better is the position of the 
miller who has good machinery and knows 
his trade. This being so, let us just see what 
choice our millers had last year. The follow- 
ing is the list of countries whence wheat 
was imported. First comes America, with 
at least five well-marked varieties, namely, 
red winter, spring, California white, Califor- 
nia amber, and Canadian. Next, there comes 
Russia, with Azima, Saxonka, Odessa, 
Ghirka, and other yarieties. India sendsthe 
pure white Delhi wheat, the well-known No. 
2 Calcutta white or club wheat, the excellent 
Jabalpur or Central Indian wheat, and three 
or four varieties of strong red wheat. Per- 
sia, Australia, New Zealand, Chili, La Plata, 
Germany, France, Turkey, Egypt, and Rou- 
mania, are ten other contributories; some of 
them of very greatimportance. Altogether, 
we have not less than about thirty distinct 
varieties of wheat obtainable at our markets. 
Can this be said of the greatest of foreign 
exchanges ? Of Chicago, oi Paris, or Vien- 
na, or Buda-Pesth? The choice offered to 
the British miller cannot be equalled or even 
approached by any choice which is offered {to 
our French neighbors, or Austrian friends, 
or Amet:can cousins. Nor is this all. Just 
as in British wheat growing the straw isa 
very important consideration, so in British 
milling the disposal of the offals is a matter 
of great importance, and the prices obtained 
go far to make a small percentage of total 
profit into a large one. Now, it is not every 
foreign miller who can command a constant 
and ready demand for his offals. There isa 
good deal of waste in many foreign mills. 
There at least need be none in British mills. 
The labor at the disposal of American and 
Hungarian millers is skilled and good, yet 
with the rapid development of mechanical 
appliances, it may be doubted whether any 
foreign country will be able in the end to 
hold its own against the unrivaled engineer- 
ing talent in Great Britain which the scien- 
tific miller can command. Ours is a country 
of commerce, a country of engineers, of 
skilled mechanics and mechanicians. The 
introduction of science and scientific ma- 
chinery into milling is on the side of the 
British miller, and we have no fears for a 
future in which British science and British 
industry stand together shoulder to should- 
er, and work together, with enlightened 
ability, for the common weal. From the 
very nature of the case, the depression of 
recent years cannot lift other than gradually; 
but that it will lift we feel assured. There 
are, in fact, signs that it is already lifting, 
and nothing but a constitutional faintheart- 
edness can account for the views of those 
persons who hesitate to predict a brilliant 
and prosperous future for the great milling 
industry of the United Kingdom.— The Miller, 
(London). 


“JT HAVE such an indulgent husband,” said 
little Mrs. Doll. ‘Yes, so George says,’ re- 


sponded Mrs. spiteful, quietly, ‘Sometimes 
he indulges too much, doesn’t he ?”” 
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READ AND ANSWER QUICKLY! 


GAWKBR’S 


American Flour Pill Mill Furnishers Directory 


a OR 1336 ——=—— 


is now in press, and will be ready for delivery about Jan. 15, 1886. In compiling this book it has been our aim to give 
the correct address to all firms or persons owning flouring mills in the United States and Dominion of Canada; to state where- 
ever we have succeeded in obtaining reliable information, whether steam or water power is used; to give the capacity of mills 
in barrels of flour per day of 24 hours; to state whether millstones or rollers or both are used; to state whether cornmeal, 
buckwheat flour, rye flour or oat meal are made as a specialty, and finally to indicate by a sign whether the party opposite 
whose name it is placed is rated to be worth $10,000 or more. In addition we add a list of leading millwrights in almost 
every state and territory, and a list of the principal flour brokers, flour exporters and importers in yarious parts of the United 
States and Europe. MILLERS will find this a very valuable feature, worth many times the cost of the book to them. The 
SPECIAL points of information in this Directory are in most cases obtained from prrecr coRRESPONDENCE. The Directory is pub- 
lished in pocket-book form, size of sample page enclosed, those for pocket use by commercial travelers being printed on French 
folio paper, thin, light and strong, and those for office use on elegant book paper. All copies will be strongly and handsomely 
pound. In ordering, specify which kind you desire. PRICE, single copy, $10.00; three copies, $25.00; seven copies for $50.00. 
No deviation can or will be made from these prices. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. Flour Dealers, Millers, Mill-furnishers, Insurance Companies, Transportation Com- 
panies, etc., will find this a most valuable medium for advertising. Should you desire to insert an advertisement, you can do 
go at the rate of $10.00 per page, or $6.00 per half page, no less than half page ads taken. No advertisements will be inserted 
on the cover. This Directory will reach the very BEST OF THE TRADE in this country and Europe. Copy and Cuts if any must 
be in our hands at the very latest by January 10th. The earlier the better. Address all communications to 


E. HARRISON CAWKER, 


PUBLISHER, 


124 Grand Awenwue, MILV7AUEES, —~*IS. 


ORBER FOR DIRECTORY. 


B. Harrison Cawker, Publisher, 
124 Grand Avenue, MILWAUKEE, Wis.: 
Please deliver to us one copy of “Gawker’s AMERICAN FLour-MILL AND Mii-Furnisuers’ DrrEcTORY 


FoR 1886,” as soon as published, for which we agree to pay Ten Doniars upon delivery of the book. 


Name, 


Post Office, —— : ss 


County, 


State, 
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and young Eaton, the engineer, had com- 
plained to the proprietors of the danger, but 
they were so rushed with work they paid no 
attention to the matter. 

Tue Cummer Engine Co., Cleveland, O., 
has received the following letter from Geo. 
. W. Cissel & Co., Washington, D.C., and it is 

SoLp our.—James Bratton, miller at East- self-explanatory: ‘Last spring we concluded 
on, O., has sold out. to build a first-class 400-bbl. mill, and engaged 

8. L. Herrinaron & Co.'s mill at Wells-| EB. G. Metz as our head miller and E. Corbett 
boro’, Pa., is burned; insurance $3,500, as our millwright, and sent them out to inves- 

Minurr Bro.’s mill at Mishawaka, Ind., | tigate the different kinds of flour machinery. 
burned, Dee. 10. Loss is reported at $25,000; | Upon their return they reported a decided 


NEWS. 


DkEAD—William Comins, miller, Paxton, 
Pa. 

BurNED—D. 
burg, Ont. 


Barron’s mill at Amherst- | 


insurance $4,000. | preference for the Jonathan Mills Universal 
flour dresser for the entire bolting system of 
our mill, except the scalping reels for the dif- 
ferent wheat breaks. Having implicit confi- 
dence in their judgment, we placed our order 
with you for 20 86-inch dressers. The mill 
was completed and started Sept. 1, the ma- 
chinery running perfectly. It has notstopped 
an hour since, nor has there been a change 
of acloth orspout. Two weeks after starting 
the demand was so great for flour that the 
mill was forced to run day and night, and has 
done so ever since. The yields are perfectly 
satisfactory, and the different grades of flour 
are unsurpassed by any similar grades from 
any of the best mills of this country, which 
speaks well for Mr. Corbett as a milling ex- 
pert. His system, we think, has no superior, 
and do not know how to say enough in praise 
of it; also your flour dressers, which have 
greatly helped to make the mill such a perfect 
success. Thereis nota single one of the whole 
20, but what is doing its work perfectly satis- 
factory and with ease. It gives us great 
pleasure to inform you of our unqualified 


N. A. Logan &Co’s mill at Michigantown, 
Ind., was recently burned. Loss reported at | 
$6,000. Insurance only $600. 

©. ©. Puiuwies, Philadelphia, Pa., manu- 
facturer of grinding mills had his stock re- 
cently damaged by fire; insured. 

Tue citizens of Gary, Dak., offer a bonus of | 
$1,500 cash to any proper party that will erect \ 
a good roller mill in that place. 

Tue mill owned by the Texas Mill & Ele- 
vator Co. at Corsicana, Tex., will soon have its 
capacity enlarged to 500 barrels per day. 

KirTLaNb Bros., Oblong, Ill., have just | 
placed the contract to change their mill to 
the roller system with capacity of 75 barrels | 
per day. Itis a steam mill and the only mill | 
at Oblong. 

Tn boilers in Eaton & Parks’ flour mill at | 
Sullivan, Ind., exp'oded Dec. 19, severely in- | 
juring several persons, including the propri- 
etors, and doing damage to’building and ma- | 
chinery estimated at 3,000. 


JupGE J. E, Loomis, the well known south- 
western representative of E. P. Allis & Co., 
was seriously hurt in a railroad accident near 
Ft. Worth Texas. His many friends will be 
glad to learn that he is recovering rapidly. 

New MILts.—A 100-bbl. roller mill at Stu- 
art,Neb. A 100-bbl. mill at Stevenson, Ala., 
by Johnson & Allison. A small mill by A.A. 
Kelly, of Jonesboro’, N. ©. A 50-bbl. mill by 
Chas. Schreimer at Kerrville, Tex. A $30,000 
mill in Fannin Co., ‘Tex., by the Farmer's | 
Alliance. 

A Corry, Pa., special of Jan. 1, says: The 
Corry City Flouring Mills, owned by Starbird, 
Hammond & Allen, were destroyed by fire at 
40’clock this morning. The fire originated 
in the basement and cannot be accounted for. 
The building was a large three-story brick, 
and was equipped from top to bottom with the 
latest improved machinery for the roller pro- 
cess. The loss is $25,000; insurance $28,000. 


THE boiler in Katon & Parks’ mill, at Sul- 
livan, Ind., exploded Dee. 11, making a fear- 
ful crash and causing a great deal of excite- 
ment. An alarm wasimmediately given, and 
by the promptness of the firemen the fire was 
extinguished without doing much damage. 
Michael Ambrose, the miller, was seriously 
hurt, being terribly mangled about the face, 
body and head. Charles Parks and Jeston 
Eaton, the proprietors, were both injured, 


though not seriously. Fred. Baton, the en- 
gineer, escaped without injury. He became 
alarmed before the explosion, and ran out of 
the way. The engine room building isa total 
wreck, and the mill machinery and buildings 
are damaged about $8,000. As to how all 
parties escaped as they did is a mystery. 
There was scarcely any water in the boiler, 


| endorsement of your Universal flour dressers, 


as they have proved themselves perfect in 
their operations on all kinds of material, from 
the highest to the lowest.” 

The following are among the numerousorders placed 
with the Case Manufacuring Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
since our last issue: From Leroy Atkins, Trenton, 
Mo,, for a full line of rolls, centrifugals, scalpers, &c., 
for a complete roller mill on the Case system, using 
10 pairs of rolls with patent automatic feed; from D. 
8. Shellabarger & Co., Decatur Ill, for all n eesgary 
machinery for a roller corn-meal mill on the Case sys- 
tem; from W. T. Pyne, Louisville, Ky., for one addi- 
tional pair of rolls, to be shipped to Steinburg & Co., 
Scottsburgh, Ind; from Richton & Co., Williamstown, 
W. Va., for additional rolls; from G. N. Miner, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, for all the necessary rolls and other ma- 
ebinery for a roller corn-meal mill on the Case sys- 
tem; from Benson & Higby, Fairmount, IIL, for rolls, 
purifiers, scalpers, &c., for a full roller mill on the 
Case system; from A. Dietly & Son, Moreheadville, 
Pa., for one additional pair of rolls with patent auto- 
matic feed; from R. Tuttle & Co., Columbia City, Ind., 
for an additions] pair of rolls with patent automatic 
feed; from Elliot & Moore, Milford Centre, O., for two 
pairs of rolls with patent automatic feed; from Henry 
Muntz, Conway Springs, Kan., for one improved cen- 
trifugal reel; from Castru, Mallory & Co , Flint, Mich., 
forrollsto be shipped to W. H. Loomis, Mt. Morris, 
Mich.; from A, L. Strang & Co., Omaha, Neb., for all 
necessary machinery for a roller corn-meal mill on 
the Case system, to be built at Omaha, Neb. 


A LOOK AHEAD. 

§. H. Richardson says; ‘‘T'wo years from 
now the trade will think less about a ‘visible’ 
of 100,000,000, or for that matter, 125,000,000 
bush. Theconstruction of innumerable small 
elevators at country points along the lines of 
railroads is educating the farmers to new 
ways of doing business. The wheat grower 
is told that the way for him to do is to put 
his grain into these elevators where he can 
store it at small cost, and be in a position at 
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any time to take advantage of booms in the 
market. The advantages of the new way are 
so apparent to him that he very willingly 
pushes his wheat to the front. Then when 
the warehouses are full, the speculators take 
a hand, and, by depressing prices, seek to 
count the small holders out. Every argument 
that can be brought forward is sung into the 
ears of the farmers, and they are told that 
the markets are going down, down, down to 
the bottom of the bottomless pit of depreci- 
ation. The wise farmer pays no attention to 
the talk of wreckers, but waits for the boom 
that was held out as one of the inducements 
for him to remove his wheat from his gran- 
aries into the warehouses on the railroads. 
He is in as good a position to form an inde- 
pendent and intelligent judgment as to the 
course of the market as the men have who 
own the elevators or manipulate the price of 
breadstuffs at the great speculative and dis- 
tributing centers. He knows that the tluc- 
tuations of a day, a week, or a month cannot 
change grand results, and that in the years 
of plenty the general average of prices will 
be low and tendency of values downward, 
while in years of scarcity and partial crop 
failures higher prices must inevitably prevail 
sooner or later during the season. These 
facts are pat.nt to him, as they are to every 
intelligent man. Farmers are developing 
into shrewd merchants. And as the years 
go on they will understand better and better 
the gen ral laws of trade and the causes that 
influence the prices of the commodities they 
produce. They will feel their strength, and 
the ‘ fforts of speculators will be powerless 
to move them from the positions they will 
take. The wheat trade is entering upon a 
new era in its development, and producers 
and grain merchants will be greatly benefited 
thereby. What difference does it make 
whether the wheat that is raised is held back 
by the farmers as an ‘invisible reserve,’ or 
put in warehouses as a ‘visible supply ?’ 
Very close estimates are made as to what the 
crop will be before a bushel of grain is 
moved. The trade is oppressed by the 
enormous proportions of a 55,000,000 or 60,- 
000,000 bus. ‘visible,’ representing a money 
valuation of $40,000,000 or $45,000,000, yet we 
have before us the spectacle of railroad capi- 
talization running up in the billions of dol- 
lars lifted bodily and advanced from 20 to 50 
percent. Just think of it for aminute. Our 
whole ‘visible supply’ of wheat represents 
less money than the capital stock and bond- 
ed debt of many individual railroads. It 
ought to be no load to carry. The country 
could lift it up without feeling the weight of 
it any more than a boy would a box of 
matches. If the same crop conditions that 
exist at this time were to exist three years 
from now, with the people educated up to 
the changed methods of moving grain, we 
would see $1.25 or $1.50 for wheat. If the 
election of one man to the directory of the 
St. Paul road was sufficient to raise the price 
of that stock from 64 to par, and advance the 
whole stock list to a point that represents 
enhanced values 10 or 20 times greater in the 
aggregate, than the value of all the wheat in 
sight, surely believers in wheat ought not to 
lose faith in that commodity. When the 
country gets under it the load will not be 
felt.” 


We will send the U. 8. Miller and The Mil- 
jing Engineer for one year for $2.00, 
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rnishing Public 


We publicly announced sometime since that we had determined to no longer submit to the secret v! 
Purifier Company. We say secret, for, while the Smith Co, and their associates ostensibly obeyed 
notices from the trade publications, they, in fact, have, in the meanwhile been secretly selling Dust ¢ 
injure our trade. Accordingly, proceedings for the punishment of the Smith Company 


folation of our injunction by the Geo. T. Smith Middlings 
the injunction, and withdrew their advertisements and 
Jollectors, and in an underhanded manner endeavoring to 
‘and their associates were instituted a short time since. These proceed- 


ings were to be heard by order ‘of the court on Tuesday, September Ist, the day also fixed by mutual stipulation for the trial of the action. When the day arrived, 
and the respective rights of the parties were to be weighed in the balance, we were confronted in court by an application on the part of, the Smith Company and 


its co-plaintiffs, for a change of venue to the United States Court. This, notwithstanding the stipulation to try 


the caseon that day. Under an Act of Congress 


the application had to be granted, and hence all proceedings areata standstill, until a meeting ‘of the United States Court in October. Millers and Mill- 


Furnishers may draw their own conclusions from this “Back Down 
to repeat the warning heretofore given in regard to purch ising machines from the Geo. 


follows: 


lst. The Change of Venue does not affect our Injunction, It is stil! in force. 


2d. The Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier Company has beene’ 


consolidated patents now in force. 


Comment is unnecessary. We only desire in this connection 
P, Smith Middlings Purifler Company. ‘The present situation is as 


njoined by order of the court from manufacturing any Dust Collectors whatever under the 


‘The Milwaukee Dust Collector Manufacturtng Co. are the sole and exclusive licensees, and no one is authorized to imitate the Prinz Dust Collector. 
4th. Parties buying from anyone but ourselves will bo charged as infringers, and hold liable as such. 


6th, Everyone, who with knowledge of these facts, helps or assists the Geo. T. Smith 
{ating the injunction may be made Hable as a joint tort feasor. 
6th, No guarantee of the Smith Company can stop the operatio! 


MEN 


and its associates in violating the injunction. 


Apply for Prices, ete. 


HOTE.--The Pring Di 


THE CENTURY 
for 1885-86. 


‘The remarkable interest in the War Papers and in 
the many timely articles and strong serial features 
published recently in the CenTURY has given that 
magazine a regular circulation of 

MORE THAN 200,000 COPIES MONTHLY. 


Among the features of the coming volume, which 
begins with the November number, are: 
THE WAR PAPERS 
BY GENERAL GRANT AND OTHERS. 
‘These will be continued (most of them illustrated) un- 
til the chief events of the Civil War have been, de- 
scribed by leading participants on both sides. Gen. 
Grant's papers include descriptions of the battles of 
Chatan: owa and the Wilderness. Gen. McClellan will 
write of Antietam, Gen. D. C. Buell of Shiloh. Gens. 
Pope, Longstreet and others of the Second Bull Run, 
etc., etc. Naval combats, including the fights between 
the ‘Kearsarge and the Alabama, by officers of both 
enipe will be described, 
‘6 “Recollections of a Private” and special war 
apers of an anecdotal or humorous character will 
features of the year. 
SERIAL STORIFS BY 
W. D. HOWELLS, MARY HALLOCK FOOTE, 
AND GEORGE W. CABLE. 


Mr. Howells’ serial will be in a lighter vein than “The 
Rise of Silas Lapham.” Mrs. Foote's is a story of 
mining life, and Mr. Vable’s a novelette of the Aca- 
dians of Louisiana. Mr. Cable will also contribute a 
series of papers on slave songs and dances, including 
negro serpent-worship, etc. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 


Include “A Tricycle Pil; rimage to Rome,’ illustrated 
by Pennell; Historical Papers by Edward Eggleston, 
and others; Papers on Persia, by 8. G. W. Benjamin, 
lately U. 8. minister, with numerous illustrations; 
‘Ast onomical Articles, practical and popular, on 
“Sideral Astronomy"; Papers on Christian Unity by 
representatives of various religious denominations; 
Papers on Manual Education, by various experts, etc. 
SHORT STORIES 
By Frank R. Stockton, Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.), 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote, Joel H. Chandler Harris, 
Hi. H. Boyesen. T. A. Janvier, Julian Hawthorne, 
Richard M, Johnston, and others; and poems by, lead- 
ing poets, ‘The Departments,—Open Letters,” “Bric- 
a-Brac,” ete., will be fully sustained. 
THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Will be kept up to the standard which has made Tae 
CuntuRy engravings famous the world over. 
PRICES, A SPECIAL OFFER. 

Regular subseri tion price, fiayear. To enablenew 
readers to get all the War Papers, with contributions 
from Generals Grant, Beauregard, McClellan, J. E. 
Johnston, Lew Wallace, Admiral Porter and others, 
We will send the 12 back numbers, November, 1884, to 
October 1884, with a year's subscription beginning 
with November 1885 for $6 00, for the whole A subscrip- 
tion with the 12 numbers bound in two handsome yol- 
umes $7.50 for the whole, Back numbers only supplied 
at these prices with subscriptions. 

A free cimen copy (back number) will be sent om 
requert. fention this paper. 

ll dealers and postmasters take subscriptions and 
supply numbers according to our offer, or remittance 
may be made Glsoatly, to 

: ing Century Co., New YORK, 


After these repeated warnings we cannot be blamed if we prosecute CIVILLY AN 


Yours Respectfully, 


We will send St. Nicholas Magazine and 
the U. S. Miller for one year for $3.60. 


The ideal young people's magazine. It holds the first 
place among periodicals of tts class. 
Boston JOURNAL. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


‘An tllustrated monthly periodical for boys and girls, 
appearing on the 25th of each month. Edited by Mary 
Mapes Dodge. Price, 25 cents a number, or $3 00 a year. 
in advance. Booksellera, newsdealers, postmasters, and 
the publishers take subscriptions, which should begin 
with the November number, the first of the volume. 


Sr. NICHOLAS aims both to satisfy and to deviop 
the tastes of its oqnstl henoy) and its record for the 
past twelve years, during w ich it has always stood, 
as it stands to-day, at the head of periodicals for boys 
and girls, is a suflicient warrant for its excellence 
during the coming season. The editors announce the 
following as among the 


LEADING FEATURES FOR 1885-86: 

A Serial Story by Frances Hodgson Burnett. The first 
long story she has written for children. 

A Christnas Story by W. D. Howells. With humorous 
pictures by his little daughter. 

George W-shirgton by Horace E. Scudder. A novel and 
attractive Historical Serial. 

Short Stories for Girls by Louisa M, Alcott. The fira— 
“Phe Candy Country”—in November. 

New ‘Bits of Talk for Young Folks," by “HLH.” This series 
forms a gracious and fitting memorial of a child- 
loving and child-helping soul. 

Papers on the Great Saglleh Schools, Rugby and others. 
Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. 

A Sea-coast Serial Story by J. T. Trowbridge, will be life- 
like, vigorous, and useful. 

“Jenny's Boarding House,” a serial by James Otis, Deal- 
ing with news-boy life and enterprise. 

Frank R. Stockton will contribute several of his 
humorous and fanciful stories. 

“Drill.” By John Preston True. A capital school- 
story for boys. 

The Boyhood of Shakespeare, by Rose Kingsley. With 
illustrations by Alfred Parsons. 

Short Stories by scores of prominent writers, includ- 
ing Susan Coolidge, H. H. Boyesen, Nora Perry, T. A. 
Janvier, Washington Gladden, Rossiter Johnson, 
Joaquin Miller, Sophie May, Hezekiah Butterworth, 
w. 0. Stoddard, Harriet Prescott Spofford, and many 


others. 


Entertaining Sketches by Alice W. Rollins, Charles G. 
Henry Eckford, Lieutenant Schwatka, Ed- 


Lelan 
ward Eggleston, and others. 

Poems, shorter contributions, and departments 
will complete what the Rural New- Yorker calls “the 
best magazine for children in the world.” 

THE CENTURY ©0., New York. 


We will send Harper’s Weekly and the U 
§. Miller for one year for $4.10. 


We will send the U. 5. Miller and American 
Miller for one year for $1.50. 


Middlings Purifier Company, Samuel L. Bean, or Kirk & Fender, in vio 
in of the law or save a violator of the Injunction from IMPRISON- 


D CRIMINALLY all persons who assist the Smith Company 


Milwaukee Dust Collector Mfg. Co. 


received highest honors and Silver Medal at Par: Exhibition and Silver Medal at Koenigsherg, Prussia. 


ENGLISH WARS. 

The wars which have been waged by Great 
Britain since Queen Victoria ascended the 
throne number twenty-five, or which twenty 
were due to the Liberals and five to the Con- 
servatives : 

Liberal Wars—1839, Afghan war; 1839, Aden 
rebellion; 1840, Syrian war; 1841, China war; 
1841, Cabul insurrection; 1847, Second Sikh 
war; 1850, Kaffir war; 1851, Burmese war; 
1854, Crimean war; 1856, China war; 1857, 
Persian war; 1857, Indian mutiny; 1860, 
China war; 1860, New Zealand war; 1865, 
New Zealand war; 1863, Ashantee war; 1873, 
Ashantee war; 1881,-‘Transvaal war; 1882, 
Egyptian war; 1884, Soudan war. 

Conservative Wars—1848, Scinde war; 1845, 
Sikh war; 1867, Abyssinian war; 1879, Zulu 
war; 1879, Afghan war.—Philadelphia Press. 


A Tale of Nine Cities 


Is the euphonious title of a little book giving 
a brief description of the points of interest in 
the nine principal cities of the great North- 
west and Far West, viz: Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St.Paul, Minneapolis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
Denver, San Francisco and Portland, Oregon. 
‘A correct colored map of each city is made a 
part of this instructive book, which is being 
distributed by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway. 

For a free copy, address A. V. H. Carpen- 
ut General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, 

is. 


Preserve Your Gopies 


—OF THE— 


UNITED STATES MILLER 


—IN AN— 


Emerson Binder 


This Binder Is suitable for holding the coples ofthe UNITED 
STATES MILLER for two or more years; Ix of the l'aper's 
size, and {8 strongly made. Price 1s only EiaHtTyY CENTS. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Address, 


Uniten States Mitten, Milwaukee, 


wis. 
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A REMARKABLE GAME, 


One of the most novel games of poker on 
record was played by Mr. Lemuel Merriweth- 
er, now business manager of Effie Ellsler’s 
company. A number of year’s ago Mr. Mer- 
riwether, then quite a young fellow, was 
farming in Union county. One day toward 
the close of the winter season he received a 
visit from a neighbor and a game of poker 
was suggested. A young friend of Merri- 
wether’s who had a half interest in the farm, 
which was rented, also joined the party. None 
of the young fellows had any money, so they 
decided to put up whatever they owned as 
collateral, set a price upon it, and play for it. 
Merriwether had a bull calf, forty bushels of 
potatoes and some corn, his partner had an 
old sow, twenty bushels of turnips, and four 
cords of firewood; the neighbor had a brood 
mare, some wheat, and a dozen sides of bacon. 
Whatever was portable of these effects was 
brought to Merriwether’s cabin before the 
game began. The brood mare and the bull 
calf were tied outside the door. The game 
lasted three days and three nights, and was 
one of the most exciting contests on record. 
Some one would bet a side of bacon on “two 
pair,” and the man with “‘a bob-tail flush” 
raige him acord of fire wood, or bet a bull calf 
on “three aces’? and have him called with a 
sow, by a man who held a little ‘‘straight.” 
A ‘jack-pot’”’ was played, which perhaps has 
never been equaled. One of the boys opened 
with a pair of aces for five bushels of turnips, 
another one “‘staid” on a pair of queens for 
half acord of fire-wood. Merriwether glanced 
cautiously over his hand and didn’t have a 
pair. Hesaw the bets already made and rais- 
ed them a bull calf better. There was con- 
siderable excitement at this move. The first 
man added enough bacon to his stock to make 
it right and the other supplied his share of 
turnips and cord-wood. The first man drew 
three cards to his aces, the second one held up 
an ace and drew two cards, and Merriwether 
stood “‘pat.’”? It was Merriwether’s first say, 
and he said laconically: ‘“‘I bet my stack,’’ 
which consisted of a few fragments of cord- 
wood, a few bushels of turnips, and a third 
interest in the brood mare. The man who 
had opened the pot with a pair of aces did 
not better hishand. He studied for fully five 
minute and then whispered sharply: ‘I pass.” 
The next man looked at Merriwether’s pas- 
siveface a moment, and said: ‘I call it.” He 
showed down his pair of queens not having 
bettered in the draw, and Merriwether’s pat 
hand fluttered down upon the table and there 
was not as good as a pair init. He saw his 
competitor sweep in the last of his year’s 
labor on the farm, bacon, turnips, bull calf, 
and all, and then quietly fell under the table 
and slept like a child.—Louisville Commercial. 


THE CHICAGO MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The promise made by the Commercial Club 
of this city thata first-class school would soon 
be found on Michigan avenue and Twelth st. 
is being grandly fulfilled. As the wants of 
the school are developed the necessary brains 
and means are ready to meet them. In the 
material evolution of the project there came 
first the lot, for which twenty-five thousand 
dollars were paid; then the building, at a cost 


of fifty thousand; then the equipment of the 
carpenter shop; then foundry and blacksmith 
shop, all of which have been noticed in these’ 


columns. The boys constituting the first class, 
who were admitted less than two years ago, 
having passed through the carpenter shop, 
foundry and blacksmith shop, were ready for 
vise work in iron in September of this year, 
and have been engaged in chipping and filing 
since that date. They are now busy in the 
machine shop, the equipment of which is 
nearly complete. A planer, a shaper, a drill, 
and three engine lathes are already in posi- 
tion; five additional engine lathes and two 
hand lathes will be ready for use by the time 
these lines are in print, thus practically com- 
pleting the equipment of the school as origin- 
ally designed. During the last vacation the 
capacity of the drawing room was doubled, 
an additional school room was seated, and a 
chemical laboratory for pupils’ work was fur- 
nished. The school has now over 150 boys 
in attendance, in charge of eight teachers. 
The junior, or entering class, has hitherto 
been limited to‘seventy-two, but preparations 
are now being made to admit twice that 
number next September. The next examin- 
ation for admission will be held June 26, 1886, 
and will cover only the English element- 
ary studies. The Industrial World has re- 
peatedly noticed the excellent work done by 
the pupils of this school. The display of last 
June was remarkable, and those at all skep- 
tical of boys’ ability to do good work in wood 
and metal while at the same time they are 
carrying on high-school studies, will do well 
to visit the school where they will be courte- 
ously received at any time during school 
hours. 

The growth of the manual training idea 
has been very rapid of late. Baltimore, Tole- 
do and Philadelphia have already added man- 
ual training to their public school course, 
and it has gained a foothold in nearly or quite 
fifty cities or villages in the United States. 
The Chicago school board is having the mat- 
ter under advisement, and it is to be hoped 
that they will not permit this city to be out- 
done by others. There is a vast amount of 
latent hand power in our school boys that 
ought to be developed, and its development 
has been proved to be not only not a hin- 
drance but an actual help to their intellectual 
progress. The boy who never had any ambi- 
tion to‘‘make something” can hardly be called 
a normal boy, but our schools have thus far 
afforded him no opportunity to make any- 
thing except pictures. The manual training 
school boy is delighted with the chance todo 
something us well as to say something, to 
produce something with his hands as well as 
with his brains. The shop seems to be more 
his natural element than the school room, 
even though he has no idea whatever of be- 
coming a mechanic.—Industrial World. 


PLEASANT PARAGRAPHS, 

How A CuHIcaGo MILLIONAIRE PAID A 
Dest.—A correspondent of the Kansas City 
‘Times tells the following story: 

Prior to the panic of 1878, Mr. H. H. Honore 
held about $9,000,000 or $10,000,000 of Chicago 
property, on which he owed about $5,000,000, 
and no man in Chicago had better credit. He 
carried a bank account at St. Louis, where he 
had the confidence of wealthy capitalists. 
During the squeeze of 1878, and near the first 
of the year, he was in St. Louis, and was in 
conversation with the President of the bank 
where he did business. 


“Mr. Honore,” said the banker, ‘tyour ac- 
count is overdrawn here some $2,500, and as 
it is near the first of the year we would be ex- 
ceedingly obliged if you would balance the 
same to-day.” 

“Ttis impossible and out of the question 
for me to do it to-day, and the probabilities 
are that it will be many more days before I 
can,” returned Mr. Honore. 

‘* Well,” says the banker, ‘can’t you givea 
note, draw a draft, do something, just so the 
book-keeper can balance the books?” 

* Diaw a draft, who the d—] would I draw 
adrafton? Imight.as well telegaph the Czar 
of Russia for funds as to draw a draft.” 

“Well, Mr. Honore, draw a draft on the 
Czar, that will square the books, and that’s 
the main thing just now.” 

So after some conversation a sight draft for 
the amount was regularly drawn and started 
on its mission, and the proper credit given 
Mr. Honore. The draft passed through many 
banking firms in this and the old country, and 
and by the time it reached the Czar had many 
blue ribbons and seals belonging to the dif- 
ferent institutions through which it passed. 

It was presented to the Czar through one of 
his agents, who desired instructions what to 
do with it. The Czar looked it over, but could 
not understand how he came to owe money to 
Mr. Honore, but as everything appeared reg- 
ular, he instructed that it be paid, but told 
his secretary to inform Mr. Honore that the 
next time he drew a draft to send an itemized 
bill. 

Iris said that Jay Gould’s father, an honest 
old Delaware farmer, started him out with a 
kick and half a dollar, and told him to ‘go to 
thedevil.” Jay isadutiful and obedient boy. 

THE new Merchants’ Exchange building 
in Memphis was opened with prayer, in the 
course of which one member said: ‘ They 
deal in futures here.” 

“Yes, I see,’ said another; ‘‘and by 
George, they might as well open a ‘jackpot’ 
with,prayer.” 

ALSO ‘ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE.’’—High- 
ly educated Teuton who knows everything— 
“Der fault I have to find mit der English 
is dot it has not dot perspikooity dot der 
Tcherman has. Now, for oxample: in der 
English you say science. Dot conveys no 
idea. In Tcherman we haf der simple vord, 
Wissenshaftlichen, vich is melodious und 
comprehensif. It is der same mit all your 
papers. Youhafa Real Estate Journal. Dot 
is three words. In'Tcherman we say Grund- 
eigenthumszeitung, in one. It is more flex- 
ible. In your theatres you hafa paper called 
der‘ Entr’ acte. We call such a paper ‘Thea- 
terzwishenakszeitung.’ It is more beautiful. 
English is a veak langkwitch; unt pesides, 
Tchermans speaks it unt write it better as 
der English.” 


For $5.00 we will send Gibson’s recent work 
on Gradual Reduction Milling, The North- 
western Miller and U.$. Miller for one year. 


“You seem to be a man who is hard up for 
money,” said Gilhooly, who is always trying 
to borrow money, to Col. Lordly. 

‘You are mistaken, sir,” responded Lordly 
loftily, ‘‘I am well provided with money.” 

“Blamed glad to hear it. Let me congrat- 
wate you that you are in such efficient cir- 
cumstances, and—and—then you won’t ob- 
ject to lending me $5."—Teaas Siftings. 
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sent post-paid 


5 COPIES FOR, $4.00, su.7sta722 
WEBSTER’S PRAGTICNL “iw otcrionattes. 


An Industrial Revolution.—In 


hi t there is in operation a new styl 
Soe eee Canon acanet i of coal than can be generated from 20,000 


fleam-pe wer from a consumption of 1,000 lbs 


a large Connecticut manufactur- 
of furnace which produces more 


‘Tbs burned in the ordinary way; 1a other words, the new contrivance already saves 


uuineteen-twentieths of ¢ 
nounced it will 


and it is believed that before pelng Publicly an- 
be so improyed that the saving will reach 49 fiftieths 


The facts 


already developed are simply incredible to one who has not actually seen them yerifled. 


A Remarkable Coincidence..—Whils the new _Furnac+ was in 
process of construction, the editors and publishers of Webster's Unabridged were en- 


£:aged upon their new work which js as great an improvement upon all prev! 
try productions, and just as valuable in its way as is the incredible fuel economizer above 
alluded to, Webster's Practical is not only a new compilation by the leading Dictionary 


House of the world, but it embodies several 
yender it pre-eminent among dictionaries—not 


1st, Condensation — By grouping all| cal, 
Gorivati Is under their.root 


Toy or the space requir 
ent, By this means nearly all the 


Webster's Practical. 


Le gained by reading about. the same words whep |} », 


y dy Reference.—Not only do we 
comprehend and remember moi 


it 

‘Ath, Derivative Terminations.—Only 
the laraee dictionaries hitherto published give the 
Gerivative terminations. The New American 
Dictionary, tor instance, does not give any of the 
4vur variations of so common a word as forbear, 
while they are al) given in Webster's Practical. 

6th, The Illustrations in Webster’s 
‘Practical are Pare: numerous and iter executed 
than those of any other abridged or low-priced 


i partment of two or three hundred pages which is 
sometimes allotted to thera. 

‘7th, Co: ndium Matter.—Stillanoth- 
er invaluable feature of Webster's Practical is ita 
compendium matter, over one hundred pages of 
which is devoted to the most complete Pronounc- 
ing Vocabulary ever compiled of Biblical, Classi- 


TEE QUANTITY TEST./ 

(The following exhibits are from the texts of the dictionaries named). . 
‘Webster's Practical Dictionary, ($1) 600,000 Words and 1,400 Illustrations, 
New American Dictionary, ($1) 240,000, Words and 116 Illustrations. 
National Popular Dictionary, ($1) 240,000, Words and 116 Illustrations. 
National Standard Dictionary, ($1) 210,000 Words 


Quality Test.—Aside from all advantages above alluded to, there 
is still another and very important feature of the new work to be considered, viz.: its 
quality as compared with the cheap dictionaries which have had thel arge: 

which have been compiled chiefly from the old editions of Webster on which the copy- 
Practical contains more matter than any other 


mahtg haye expired. Hence Webster's 


proper pames., it Webate 

or (asin the “Book” example quoted be-| onary at band, one need no! 

a ink words are acequately rested itr one- Fegtly Pronounce or spell the most difficult words. 
5 


, tance “of supplying every child with, Webster's 
iuaterial of tue four and five-dollar dictionaries is | Practical for 
resented in @ convenient and handy form in| appreciated. As an edicator It is worth a hun- 
X eat = eats dred times Its price, and a Uttleself-denial to pro- 
— eo) vide one or more’ copies in eve mily Ww 
Bd, Associaton a We SOE Thee cance prove. a better economy than an endowment of 
joarded bank-stocks later on in life, 


The following 


ious Diction- 


new features which, for ordinary use, 
excepting even the Unabridged. : 


Mythological, Historical and Geographical 
h Webster's Practical Dic- 
be at a loss to cor- 
An Invaluable Book.—Theimpor- 


is very own, {s not generally 


raph 
Spractic 


"oF wof sndog £ 


sequainted with hook 
es 5. eae ‘ 
for binding, ete. j 
x! ‘A case with 


tice af, etc. — 
Yor holding books, (Bul) A book-cover, — -eow= 
arn. ( ‘case for’ books a cover of sloth 
or other ‘mat 


‘er, mn. One wl rs ™ 
transactions 
Keeping ‘accounts. ~~ learned, -lErnd, a. Versed. {mm 
+ ignorant of ie eee os, Learning 
‘as opp. to practi 
writes and publishes 


matized bet 
ed. in a book by 
nm. A label’ 


OD «I 40 00 


° 


sardo, 


rt to hol — Worm, ". 
nite, fat eats holes in Dooka owe ‘exoes- 
ted to study. 


id 612 Illustrations. 


st sales, and 


‘00'S§$ tof 


lar dictionary. Its quality, to say the least, is the very best, while its arrangement 
a Arst-cl 


and all other new ap 


desirable features, including 
printing and binding are added without extra charge- 


lass illustrations, paper, 


» A Subscription Book.—As Webster’s Practical is not for sale at 
hook-stores, our readers will be able to procure it only from canvassing agents, unless 
it be ordered in connection with this journal in accordance with our special offers, 


Our arrangements with the Sole Agent (8.8. Wood, 134% W. 33d St., N. Y.) enable us to 


announce the following Special offers: 
For #1.60 we will send the UNrrep 


Srares MILLER for one year and 


a copy of WEBSTER's PRACTICAL, post pald to ANY ADDRESS IN THE WORLD, or for $2.25 
we will send Wesster’s PRACTICAL and the UNiTep STaTes MILLER FOR 2 years to any 


address, or we will sen 
ull orders to E, HARRISON CAWKER, Publisher 
Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


id 5 copies of WeBSTER PRACTICAL to any address for $4.00. Address 


of the Unirep States MILLER, No. 14 


Private Telegraphic Cipher 
MILLERS, FLOUR AND GRAIN BROKERS, 


For private telegraphic correspondence, cither 
for land or cable lines. 


This CODE has been approved and is used by man 
of the best firms in this country and in Europe. It 
contains Flour Tables, Bran Tables, Middlings Tab) 
Flour Grades and Brands, Time of Shipment, Dai 
Names of Places, American Currency, Sterling Quo- 
tations, Table on Limits, ete., Drawing, Credits, ete., 
Selling, Buying, Orders and Offers, Consignments 
and Shi ots on Joint Account, Miscelluneo 
Market ards, Market Downwards, Insur 


Firms, Telegraphing, Ad 
and Crops, Weather, 
alent of Sacks in Ba Quantities, Con 
Tables, Interest Tables, Equivalent Flour Prices in 
Currency, Sterling, Francs, Guilders, and Marks, 
Comparative Tables, Sack and Burrel Flour, Ocean 
Freight Rates (Compurati ‘uble), Sailings from Sea- 
board (Table), Key to Suilings fr 
Foreign Weights and Measures, ete 

We reapecttully refer to the following well-known 
firms: &. H. Seamans (Empire Mill Sec'y of the 
Millers’ National Associatio: 
Phoenix Mills), M 
Milwaukee, W 
Milwaukee, Wis.; J 
0.3 OC. H. Seybt (Miller), Hig! 
& Co, (Flour Brokers), Glasgow, 
& Co. (Millers), St. Louis, Mo; E. Sc ba 
Okauchee Roller Mills, Wis.; Winona Mill Co., Wi 
nona, Wis,; and many others. 

Name of firm ordering copies printed on title page 
with cable address, etc., free of charge, making it to 
ul intents and purposes your own Py ivate Cable Code 
State number of copies desired when writting; also 
style of binding preferred. 


Address: © 


The Riverside Printing Co., 


No, 124 GRAND AVENUE, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Cincinnati, 
Kosmack 
F. Imbs 
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We will send a copy of the UNITED STATES MIL- 
LER for one year, and a copy of “EVERYBODY'S 
PAINT BO°E,"” post paid, to any address, for $1.50. 
Address E. HARRISON CAWKER, No. 14 Grand 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


SS 


Music for Millers, their Sisters, Cousins, Aunts and Friends. 


THE NATIONAL SONG FOLIO. 


The best and handsomest Song Book ever published 
at any price, containing 225 full size music pages, 76 
complete yocal compositions, every one a gem, any 
two of thers worth more than the price of the book, 
and several of them purchased from the Authors 
and Composers especially for this work, and never 
before in Drinks 

‘The books are elegantly bound in seven-colored, 
lithographed vovers, most beautiful in design and 
execution. Wedo not mean patent metal or.molded 
mud imitations of Lithography, but the finest pro- 
duction v. the most skilled artists in the business. 
Do not fail to send for a copy. 


PRICE IN PAPER Covers, - - =  50c. | 


By Mai, ‘ “ 


Or, either one of the above books BOUND IN PAPER, and a copy of the UNITED Srares Mr 
Address all orders to E. HARRISON CAWKER, publisher Unirep States MULLER, 


THE NATIONAL PIANO FOLIO. 


Published in uniform size and style with the Na- 
tional Song Folio, containing 226 pages of choice 
music for the Piano Forte, consisting of 61 unabridg- 
ed und well selected Rondos, Fantaisies, Themes, 
‘Transcriptions, Nocturnes, Caprices Gavottes and 
other new and standard compositions, boundin seven 
colored covers. 

Remember, these are not the stale, unsaleable 

jeces of old fogy publishing houses, but the very 
Bost selections, printed from new plates, many of 
them made especially for this book. 

Be sure and order Tue “National Piano Folio.” 


- = «© 6c, By Mam @ “ 


PRICE IN HANDSOME CLOTH BInpING, 


THE NATIONAL DANCE FOLIO. 


An elegant selection of popular and fashionable 
PARLOR DANCES. 
Peculiarly adapted for the use of 
CLA. HOME PARTIES, 

Consisting of Quadrilles, Lancers, Galops, Polkas, 
Waltzes, Contra and Fancy Dances eto. etc.; a 
splendid collection of the latest approved somos: 
tions, together with the old favorite 1s, Hornp! pe 
Jigs, ete., Money Musk,” “Devil's Dream,” “The 
Tempest,” “Cicilian Circle,” and others, with call fur 
the different figures. 

Printed and bound in same style and size as the 
National Song and National Piano Folio, 


~ $1.00 
1 


LLER for $1.25, or the CLOTH BINDING for $1.70 
Milwaukee, Wi 


is. 
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= POSITIVE PROOF. = 
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Nothing can produce more Substantial Evidence of the Superiority of our 
Mills than the facts set forth in the following letter. 


x 


Orricr or Hoprrie Bros., 
BROKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 4 Kimpat House, Watt Sr., 


CASE MANUFACTURING CO., Cotumbus, 0. 
Arranta, Ga., Dec. 161H, 1885. 

GrntLeMEn:—We haye very gratifying success with the flour and “Roller” meal purchased 
from mills running on your system of milling. We buy and sell largely at wholesale. Our 
territory extends to the largest cities of four states, and the products from your system gives 
much better satisfaction than any others we can obtain, The praise we receive is universal. 
We would be glad therefore to obtain the names at any time of the mills you fit up that |) 
we may correspond with them. Please let us hear from you. 


Yours truly, | 
HOPPIE BROTHERS. | 


WRITE US FOR ESTIMATES. 


xCASE@MFG.#COK 


GOLUMBUS, OHIO. 


/ ‘ ‘ 
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